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POPE PIUS IX. 


GIOVANNI MariA MaAsTAI-FERRETTI, son of the 


signore Carlo Odescalchi in a missionary excursion 


Count Girolamo Mastai-Ferretti, gonfaloniere of | about Sinigaglia, and such was the ability dis- 


Sinigaglia, and the 
Countess Catarini 
Saluzzi, was born at 
Sinigiglia, Duchy of 
Urbino, May 13, 
1793. When ten years 
old he began his class- 
ical studies in the 
college at Volterra, 
where he remained 
until 1808. His fa- 
ther had decided that 
he should enter upon 
a military career, but 
this decision was of 
necessity revoked. 
Epilepsy, to which 
he had been subject 
in early childhood, 
returned, compelling 
his removal from col- 
lege and at the same 
time decisively 
quenching his mili- 
tary aspirations. At 
this period his atten- 
tion was turned to- 
ward the priesthood, 
and upon sufficiently 
recovering his health he received the clerical ton- 
sure and went to Rome to study theology. His 
actual career in the Church dates from the receipt 
of this preparatory rite, he then being seventeen 
years old. But his studies were not prosecuted 
continuously. His infirmity reasserted itself at 
short intervals, and not until the autumn of 1814 
did it seem probable that his health would be 
thoroughly established. In that year he attended 
lectures, as a layman, at the Roman Academy, and 
as his attacks diminished in frequency and severity 
he was permitted to receive minor orders. A few 
years later he was chosen as companion by Mon- 
VoL. X.—11 
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played by him that 
he was commended 
for ordination as sub- 
deacon. Being still 
subject to epileptic 
attacks he applied in 
person to Pius VII. 
for permission to en- 
ter the priesthood, 
and this permission 
being granted, he re- 
ceived priests’ orders 
in 1819. At the same 
time he was appoint- 
ed director of the in- 
stitution for the edu- 
cation of poor boys, 
called Tata Giovan- 
ni. From this position 
he was removed in 
June, 1823, by being 
chosen secretary to 
Monsignore Muzi, 
Apostolic delegate to 
Chili. Until 1825 
he was engaged in 
missionary work 
among the native 
tribes of Chili, and 
upon returning to Rome, in June of that year, was 
appointed domestic prelate to Leo XII. In the 
following December he was made superintendent 
of the hospital of San Michele a Ripa. His first 
important promotion catne in 1827, when he was 
raised to the archbishopric of Spoleto, a see that 
he governed with such zeal and prudence as to 
lead to his translation, in 1832, to the larger see 
of Imola, and, his good qualities continuing to 
make him conspicuous, to his elevation to the rank 
of Cardinal on the 14th of December, 1840. 
Upon the death of Gregory XVI., in June, 1846, 
his position in the Church, his known liberal sen- 
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timents and his proved executive ability naturally | declared from the beginning that he could yield 
led to his nomination to the vacant office by the | no part of his prerogative as temporal sovereign 
moderate national party, the French embassador, | if it would trammel his independent action in 
Count Rossi, working very zealously to secure in | governing the Church, he found himself involved 
advance for him the votes of the members of the | in making promises or concessions the full extent 
conclave. As the Austrian Cardinals, on their | of which he did not perceive. Notwithstanding 
way to Rome, were known to be opposed to him, | dangerous symptoms of revolution he continued 
the election was hastened, and on the 16th of June, | his reforms, relaxing the censorship of the press 
before their arrival, he was elected Pope. His | and officially announcing, in April, 1847, the con- 
vocation of an elec- 
tive advisory cc.ncil 
representing the peo- 
ple at large. But each 
increase of liberty was 
made the base of a plea 
for a still further grant. 
Mazzini and the other 
revolutionary leaders 
constantly demanded 
wider freedom, and 
backed their words by 
maintaining the whole 
country in a ferment. 
Risings took place in 
the north and south of 
Italy towards the end 
of the year. Rome 
and the Papal States 
were all ablaze with 
revolt, and after the 
revolution in France 
(February, 1848) the 
ascendency of the Re- 
publican party became 
irresistible. 

A new ministry was 
elevation was well received by the people of Rome | formed, and in response to a request preferred 
and of Italy, and his first steps as asovereign tended | (March 6) by the municipality of Rome, the Pope 
to increase his popularity. He granted a general promised a liberal constitution and elective cham- 
amnesty to all political offenders and suppressed | bers, vested with ordinary parliamentary powers. 
with energy abuses in the administration. He | This charter of ‘‘ fundamental statute’’ was pro- 
lowered the taxes, granted concessions for rail- | mulgated on the 14th of March, but it was found 
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roads, favored commerce and manufactures, dis- | to fall far short of the popular demand. Revolt 


| instantly followed. 
laymen and called together (November, 1847) a | 


missed the Swiss troops, opened the civil offices to 


council of state composed of delegates from the 
provinces. ‘These liberal measures increased his 
popularity to such an extent that it amounted to 
positive enthusiasm. 


bertian ideal of a Confederate Italy; but, as he 


In Venice and Lombardy the 
Republic was proclaimed. Piedmont, meanwhile, 


_had declared war against Austria, and he was 
| urged to unite in this declaration. 
was most critical. Precisely what his action in the 
His avowed aim at this | 
period was to realize by successive steps the Gio- | 


The situation 


premises was seems open to doubt. He certainly 
refused to declare war against Austria, but he 


| sanctioned the departure of Italian troops—‘‘ to 
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be used defensively’’—and even gave them his | 
blessing. Permission also was given Charles Al- | 
bert to move his forces over Papal territory. 
These acts were regarded by Austria as belliger- 
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ent, and were so regarded by the Italians them- 
selves. His Ministry, espousing the popular side, 
was all for war, and its members urged upon him the 
necessity of a positive utterance, affirming that to 
declare against it ‘‘would most seriously com- 





promise the temporal dominion of the Holy See.’’ 
His action in this instance was illustrative of his 
 highly-wrought moral nature. That he perceived 
| the cogency of the reasoning ‘presented to him 








| cannot be doubted, but believing the war to be 
unrighteous he had the courage to oppose it man- 
fully, thereby risking his temporal power, very 
| much of his spiritual power, and even his life. On 
| the 29th of April he declared in Consistory that 
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he did not approve the war. 
the moment that his action was announced. 
Ministry resigned, and he virtually became a pri- | 
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soner in the Quirinal under ward of a mob. His 
personal bravery was commendable to a degree. 
Nothing could terrify him into revoking the 
opinion uttered in the firm conviction that it was | 
just and right. A half-mocking suggestion that | 





Rome was in revolt | he should go in person to Milan and mediate a 
His | peace founded on the liberation of Italy was 
eagerly caught at and would have been carried out 
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had not the Austrian envoy refused to take part in 
it. The Republican press and clubs, now quite 
unshackeled, discussed freely the advisability of 
an alliance with the Piedmontese and the aboli- 
tion of the Papal rule, and the Ministry, formed 
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. . . . | * 
under stringent pressure, included Mamiani as | On the 11th of June Vicenza was surrendered, 
Premier and Galletti as Minister of Police. | after a gallant defence against superior numbers, 


Outside of the Papal States the effect produced | to the Austrians, and immediately upon the fall 
by the allocution 


of April 29 had an 
effect no less disas- 
trous to the Papal 
rule. Naples seized 
upon it as an excuse 
for withdrawing her 
army and navy, and 
Austria derided the 
act as another proof 
of utter weakness. 
So contemptuous, 
indeed, did Austria 
become that when, 
early in May, he 
addressed a letter 
to the Emperor, 
** beseeching’’ him 
to withdraw from 
Italy, the letter was 
not so much as ac- 
knowledged. And 
yet this letter was 
another exemplifi- 
cation of the un- 
worldly, kindly na- 
ture of the writer. 
Under the Mamiani 
ministry, so far 
from any attempt 
being made to carry 
on the peace policy, 
a treaty was con- 
cluded at the Pied- 
montese headquar- 
ters by which the 
Papal contingent 
was placed under 
the command of 
the King. Gioberti 
meanwhile was 
strenuously endea- 
voring to secure a union of the States of North- | of the town Austria intimated her intention to 
ern Italy under Charles Albert, and at the same | conclude an armistice on the basis of the indepen- 
time was striving to reconcile the Liberals and | dence of Milan. Upon this news being announced 
Radicals and obtain from both expressions of con- | in Rome, great excitement manifested itself among 
fidence in the Pope. Unfortunately, a sudden | the Mazzinians. ‘The proposed armistice was de- 
turn in events rendered Gioberti’s efforts futile. | nounced in most bitter terms, and ‘‘ Liberty for 
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all or for none !’’ became the rallying-cry of a war 
party more determined than ever. Between the 
belligerent attitude of the people and the pacific 
attitude of the Pope the Ministry had nothing left 
but resignation. Count Rossi was invited to form 
a new Ministry, but declined. The war party 
fairly bubbled over, and on the 16th of July an 
immense crowd assembled in front of Mamiani’s 
house and mingled their cries for war with cries 
for the abolition of priestcraft. On the day suc- 
ceeding this ovation came the news from Ferrara 
that the Papal territory again had been violated by 
Austrian troops. This act even the Pope resented, 
but diplomatically. He addressed a circular note 
to the Powers reciting his grievance and praying 
intervention. The people took the matter into 
their own hands and organized a national guard, 
arming themselves from the arsenals of the State. 
After the defeat of Charles Albert at Custozza, the 
Austrians reéntered the Legations, but were driven 
out by the armed citizens of Bologna. Forced 
somewhat from his pacific position by the exigen- 
cies of the times, the Pope issued an authorization 
to ‘‘do all that is requisite to save the country 
and keep inviolate its sacred borders.”’ 

During all this troublous period Rome was with- 
out any regular government, every effort to form a 
Ministry having failed. Finally, on the 16th of 
September, Rossi was induced to accept the Pre- 
miership, his appointment being approved in the 
Provinces and by the better class of Liberals gene- 
rally, but being fiercely opposed by the Radicals 
of the city of Rome. Rossi’s name was too thor- 
oughly identified with constitutional monarchy 
and the scheme of Italian confederation to be well 
received by the latter. His life was threatened. 
He calmly set about building railroads and tele- 
graph lines and otherwise fostering internal im- 
provements. He also encouraged Gioberti to 
make one final effort to secure a Confederated 
Italy, and Rosmini actually was sent an envoy 
from Turin to Rome to compass this purpose. 
But the storm was in the air and had to break, and 
Rossi was the first of its victims. The Roman 
Parliament was to be reopened on the 15th of No- 
vember; on the 14th Sterbini wrote in the Con- 
temporanco : ‘* Rossi is commissioned to make the 
experiment in Rome of the Metternichs and Gui- 
zots. . . . Amid the laughter and contempt of 
the people he will fall.’’ This was not a prophecy ; 
it was the announcement of a murder, all the de- 





tails of which at that time had been perfected and 
were known to the writer. On the morning of 
the 15th Rossi was assassinated at the door of the 
Parliament house. The next day the Quirinal was 
besieged by a mob, in which the gendarmerie, the 
Civic Guard, the troops of the line, the Roman 
Légion and the populace of Rome indiscriminately 
were mingled. Monsignore Palma, private secre- 
tary to the Pope, was shot down by his side, and 
the Pope himself was compelled to accept a Radical 
Ministry. A prisoner in his own palace, and com- 
pelled to subscribe to acts which he utterly dis- 
approved, he determined to seek safety and free- 
dom in flight; and disguised as a simple priest, 
and aided by the Bavarian Ambassador, Count 
Spaur, he succeeded in escaping to Goeta. His 
original intention had been to avail himself of the 
tender of Spanish hospitality, but the honor with 
which he was received by the Neapolitans—the 
King and Queen coming in person to receive him 
—and the request preferred that he would not 
journey further, induced him toremain. From all 
parts of the world his millions of spiritual subjects 
sent him tenders of sympathy, presents of money 
and promises of fealty, so that with the decrease 
in his temporal came a vast increase in his spiritual 
power. Now fully aroused to the political peril of 
his position he issued a formal protest against the 
acts of the revolutionary government, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1849, made a formal demand upon the 
States of France, Spain, Austria and Naples for 
armed assistance to regain his throne. Almost 
simultaneously with the utterance of this protest 
and demand the Republic of Rome was declared, 
and coupled with the declaration was the announce- 
ment that the temporal power of the Pope forever 
was at an end. 

The triumphant season of the Republic was 
short. On April 25 a French force landed at 
Civita Vecchia and marched on Rome; Austrian 
troops were thrown across the northern frontier, 
and the Southern Provinces were overrun by 
Spanish soldiers. On the 1st of July Rome fell, 
and the temporal power of the Pope, so lately 
declared at an end, was restored. But the return 
to Rome was not immediate. A provisional gov- 
ernment was organized and under its rule order 
gradually was reéstablished. Finally, on the 12th 
of April, 1850, Pius IX. reéntered Rome. But it 
was not the same Pius IX. who, two years before, 
had been driven forth in disguise and at the peril 
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of his life, who now returned. The Pope who | in earlier times, it had known nothing. He de- 
fled was a Liberal, the Pope who returned was | clared, it is true, a partial amnesty, but his pro- 
Conservative down to the very marrow of his | gressive tendencies had been effectually frosted by 
a the chill winds of 
~ revolt, and the re- 
actionary counsels 
of Cardinal Anto- 
nelli—his new Sec- 
retary for Foreign 
Affairs—were _lis- 
tened to and accep- 
ted. During the 
ensuing nine years 
his life was marked 
by a few important 
events of a reli- 
gious character, but 
was almost colorless 
politically. On Sep- 
tember 24, 1850, 
he published the fa- 
mous brief restor- 
ing the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy 
in England; in 
1854, at a confer- 
ence of bishops, the 
dogma of the Im- 
maculate Concep- 
tion was decreed, 
and concordats 
were concluded 
with Spain, Baden, 
and Austria. Under 
the surface, how- 
ever, political 
events were tend- 
ing rapidly toward 
the crisis that re- 
sulted in the unifi- 
cation of Italy and 
the loss to the Pope 
of his temporal 
power. 

In 1859 the fight 
between Victor 
Emmanuel and the 
Pope came to a di- 
bones. He had experienced the results of tamper- | rect issue. Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed 
ing with too great liberty, and his policy in the | King of Italy February 26, 1861; on September 
future was to be marked by a sternness of which, | 15, 1864, a treaty was made between the King 
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of Italy and the Emperor of France, in which 
the evacuation, within two years, of Rome by 
French troops was agreed upon; in December, 
1865, the evacuation began; in October, 1867, 
Garibaldi advanced upon the city, but was re- 
pulsed by the Papal Zouaves and French troops 
sent specially to defend it; finally the French 
forces being recalled to participate in the war 
with Germany, Rome was occupied by Italian 
troops on September 20, 1870—the peace-loving 
habit of the Pope again showing in his refusal to 
sanction resistance to the invading power—and 
on the 13th of May, 1871, Rome was declared 
and became the actual Capital of Italy. With 
this event was lost the last remnant of the Pope’s 
temporal power. It was just before the surrender 
of Rome that the twentieth Ecumenical Council 
was held (convened December 8, 1869), the 
Council of the Vatican. At this council the dogma 
of the infallibility of the Pontiff was declared. As 
on a previous occasion, the loss of his temporali- 
ties seemed to increase his spiritual strength, and 
during the past five years it is probable that he 
has had a firmer hold upon the regard and venera- 
tion of his millions of spiritual subjects than at 
any previous period in his exceptionally long 
career. The outburst of warm affection mani- 
fested upon the recent occasions of his celebrations 
of the twenty-fifth year of his Pontificate, and, 
later, of the fiftieth anniversary of his admission 
to episcopal orders, has shown the esteem felt for 
him in every portion of the worid. It was this 
trust in his personality that made possible the pro- 
mulgation of the dogma of Papal Infallibility 
(1870); that sustained him in the long conflict 
with the Prussian Government ; that made him the 
noble champion of the Roman Catholics of Poland, 
and that has upheld him in each of the many try- 
ing periods of his career, and it is this same feeling 
that now plunges a whole great Church in mourn- 
ing because the end of his earthly life has come. 
The Pope’s death, which has been officially an- 
nounced, occurred on Wednesday, the 7th of 
February. At eight o’clock of that evening, he 
felt a sudden suffocation, from which he rallied sev- 
eral times, saying to his physicians: ‘‘ Death wins 
this time.’’ He was alternately lucid and wan- 
dering. His last moments were lucid. He said: 
‘¢ Guard the Church I loved so well and sacredly.”’ 
As the eyes of the whole world are just now 
turned towards the conclave of Cardinals who are 





about to proceed to the election of a Pope, it is 
worth while to answer the question whoand what the 
Cardinals are. According to students of Church 
history, the Bishops of Rome, as of other sees, 
were originally elected according to no very defi- 
nite system. Sometimes they were chosen by 
pépular acclamation; sometimes by the clergy 
alone ; sometimes by the clergy with the approval 
of the laity, and sometimes the recommendation 
of some influential person was sufficient to secure 
the appointment of a bishop. But this irregular 
mode of performing an act so important gave place 
in time to a more formal system which committed 
the election of a bishop to the clergy of the diocese 
or to a representative body of them, with or with- 
out representation of the laity. In process of time 
the chapter of the diocese, or the clergy of the 
cathedral church, were generally allowed to choose 
the bishop, the system still nominally followed in 
England, where the crown suggests to the chapter 
the candidate who is to be elected. But in Rome 
the right of election exercised in other dioceses by 
the cathedral chapter came to be exercised by the 
College of Cardinals, whose origin is a matter of 
interest. In the time of St. Gregory the clergy of 
Rome generally were called cardinals, a name 
probably derived from the eminence of that city 
as the capital of the world, but the title was gradu- 
ally restricted to the rectors of the churches of 
Rome, from which the cardinal priests still take 
their titles. Pope Nicholas II., in the eleventh 
century, decreed that the right of election of a 
Pope should be vested first in the cardinal bishops, 
then in the cardinal priests and deacons, and after- 
wards the clergy generally and the laity were to 
give their consent. 

At this time the title was ex-officio, but Pius V., 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, decreed 
that no one should assume the title of cardinal 
except such as should be specially created by the 
Pope, the number of cardinals having been pre- 
viously fixed by Sixtus V. at seventy—representing 
the seventy elders appointed as counsellors of 
Moses—six bishops, fifty priests and fourteen dea- 
cons. The maximum, however, has seldom, if 
ever been reached, and though Pope Pius IX. 
made a large number of appointments there are 
now two vacancies in the rank of cardinal priests 
and five in that of cardinal deacons. The cardinal 
bishops are the holders of the suburban sees; the 
cardinal priests take their titles from ancient parish 
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churches, and the cardinal deacons from fourteen 


who ministered in the early Church to the tempo- 
ral wants of the people. They are generally en- 
gaged in secular duties at the Vatican. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the majority of the cardinal priests are 
of episcopal rank, and in the Conclave the Cardi- 
nals are all equal, and no one of them can be de- 
prived of his right to vote in an election for Pope, 
even by excommunication. As at present consti- 
tuted, the College of Cardinals, upon which will 
rest the duty of electing the new Pope, numbers 
sixty-three members. Of these forty are Italians 
and twenty-three foreigners. After Italy, France, 
which furnishes eight Cardinals, is the only nation 
represented by more than three members in the 
Sacred College. 

Preceding the election certain ceremonies are 
observed, the first of which looks to the formal 
establishment of the fact that the Pope indeed is 
dead. This fact having been determined and pro- 
claimed by the Cardinal Chamberlain, that func- 
tionary, after making an inventory of the effects of 
the late Pope and placing seals upon the prop- 
erly, returns to his residence, where he is joined 
by three Cardinals—the seniors, respectively, of 
the three grades—and this congregation consti- 
tutes a pro tempore executive council during the 
nine days which must elapse before the Conclave 
begins. The College of Cardinals also is in ses- 
sion at this time, engaged in making arrangements 
for the Papal funeral. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the funeral 
ceremonies, that is, upon the tenth day after the 
death of the Pope, the Conclave of Cardinals 
begins. Of late years the Conclave has assembled 
in the Vatican, and preparations have been made 
for its reception in the Vatican on this occasion. 
The preparations are of a thoroughgoing character, 
including the building up of doors and windows 
and the establishment of a guard at the single 





_ doorway left unwalled ; for, until a Pope is selected 
of those churches, they representing the deacons | 





the members of the Conclave, with their attend- 
ants—styled conclavists—are wholly cut off from 
communication with the outside world. Election 
may be by either of three methods: By acclama- 
tion, when all the Cardinals, without previous con- 
sultation, cry out at once the same name ; by com- 
promise, when the power to elect is delegated to a 
committee, and by ballot. The first method is 
regarded as the most satisfactory, but has fallen 
into disuse for several centuries ; the second, hav- 
ing been abused on a number of occasions, is not 
regarded favorably, and, as a consequence, the 
third is the accepted rule. No names are put in 
nomination, but each Cardinal writes the name of 
his choice on a printed slip prepared for the pur- 
pose, disguising his writing so that his vote shall 
be anonymous. He identifies his ballot, however, 
by numbering it and by writing beneath the num- 
ber a scriptural motto. Motto and number once 
adopted must be adhered to until the election has 
been secured. The ballots are sealed and deposited 
in a chalice, whence—the entire college having 
voted—they are removed and counted. A two- 
thirds majority (in the present case forty-two 
votes) is requisite to make good the election. If 
this majority is not secured at the first ballot the 
votes cast are immediately burned in the presence 
of the voters and the second ballot is inorder. It 
is customary to ballot twice a day until a Pope is 
elected, but there is no positive law to this effect, 
and a greater number of ballots may be taken. It 
should be noted that the courts of Spain, France, 
and Austria claim a right of veto—a right that 
Austria intended to exercise against Pius IX.— 
upon the choice of the College of Cardinals. In 
view of the changed condition of the See of Rome, 
it is doubtful whether the interference of temporal 
sovereigns would be brooked in what is now a 
purely spiritual affair. The College is now in ses- 
sion, and the succession awaited with anxiety. 





KEEP the tongue from unkindness. Words are 
sometimes wounds ; not very deep wounds always, 
and yet they irritate. Speech is unkind some- 
times, when there is no unkindness in the heart. 
So much the worse that needless wounds are 
inflicted ; so much the worse that unintentionally 
pain is caused. 











No trait of character is more valuable than the 
possession of a good temper; home can never be 


made happy without it. It is like flowers spring- 


ing up in our pathway, reviving and cheering us. 
Kind words and looks are the outward demon- 
strations ; patience and forbearance are the senti- 
ments within. 
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THE PERILS OF THE JUNGLE. 


TIGER-SHOOTING in India differs a trifle from the 
tame pursuit of game in this country—a very differ- 
ent thing indeed from the miserable amusement of 
the dattue, in which hundreds of defenceless crea- 
tures are shot down without any chance of danger 
to the shooter. To go out tiger-shooting is to run 
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solitary individuals will hail the prospect of sud- 
denly encountering a tiger, provided, of course, 
that he is not a man-eater. They know their safety 
at such a moment lies in preserving a composed 
attitude and demeanor. The tiger will often yield 
the right of way; but if the human subject finds 


LIFE IN ‘THE JUNGLE, 


the risk of encountering a deadly enemy, which | it necessary to set that example in the way of 
on grounds of public policy it is of importance to politeness, he knows it to be absolutely essential 


destroy. So much as a preliminary observation. 


to the preservation of his life that he should do so 


The danger connected with tiger-shooting varies | with every appearance of self-possession, and with- 


very much in proportion to the conditions under 
which it is prosecuted. Thus a man on foot fol- 
lowing the fresh tracks of a tiger up to his lair, 
and shooting him as he lies, or following him up 
on foot when wounded, incurs the maximum risk. 
In all cases, after being wounded, ungovernable 


| 
| 


fury and a fierce longing for revenge take the place | 


of that instinctive fear or shyness of man which 
tigers share with all other wild animals. This in- 


stinctive dread of man is so well known to the | 


tribes who inhabit the forests of India, that even 


| 


out any signs of fear or precipitancy. A passage 
in ‘* King Richard III.’’ accurately reflects the line 
of conduct which should be observed, holding good 
as it does equally with reference to the tiger: 

To fly the boar, before the boar pursues, 

Were to incense the boar to follow us, 

And make pursuit where he did mean no chase. 

In proportion to the successful day, the number 

of blank days in tiger-shooting is extraordinarily 
large, as the experience of most shikarees will 


| confirm. This is owing to ‘‘hanks’’ or beats being 
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so often badly planned or mismanaged ; through | 
which tigers escape which might otherwise have 
easily been brought to book. The dry and denu- 
ded state of an Indian jungle during the hot 
weather makes that the most fitting season for | 
tiger-shooting. Indeed it is the only season in | 
which the sport can be undertaken with a reason- | 
able prospect of success. The available covers for | 
a tiger are then much reduced in number and ex- 
tent; and in the inverse ratio are the chances | 
increased of the animal’s not betaking himself to | 
some distant locality before the plan 
of action which is intended to effect 
his destruction has had time to develop 
itself. In other words, any faint and 
accidental signs of a disturbance in a 
tiger’s vicinity will rouse him from his 
lair, and drive him to green patch or 
snug retreat miles away, if the weather 
be cool and cover abundant ; whereas 
with very hot weather and extensive 
denudation of shade, he will prefer re- 
maining where he is until the sounds 
assume too deci !ed a character to be 
mistaken ; when the probabilities are 
that the sportsman will be perfectly 
ready on his making a move. 

The great point to remember in 
arranging to hunt a tiger is that 
one of his most prominent char- 
acteristics is cunning—and that this must be met 
by cunning. This is not sufficiently studied, espe- 
cially by beginners. Eager and enthusiastic for 
the fray, and for the thrill of satisfaction which | 
the all-important moment of the actual kill inspires, | 
the inexperienced sportsman is too apt to overlook 
those precautions and preparations which are essen- | 
tial aids to success; or he relies upon others for | 
doing in the above respects what he should attend | 
to himself. The first thing to be done on arriving | 
at the ground where a tiger has safely been marked 
down by the early despatched scouts is to acquaint 
one’s self thoroughly with its topography. The | 
nature of the ground varies very much ; consisting | 
sometimes of a pile of rocks rising from a plain, of | 
a confused mass of hills, or of a large single hill, 
a river or small water-course stocked with green 
bushes, and with level jungle or perhaps open 
ground bordering on both sides; andsoon. On 
being roused from his lair in say a water-course by 
the beaters, a tiger is very likely to cross over 


| far off to which he can retire. 
| the express object of getting rid of his disturbers 


into the jungle, especially if another ravine is not 
He does so with 


as soon as possible ; or let us say that instinct tells 
him that an entire change of locality is most con- 
ducive to his safety. On the other hand, if there 
be no adjoining cover, a tiger will keep to the 
same channel and steal along its course. The 


| difference between the two cases represents the 


comparative prospect of a tiger being bagged. 
When a tiger is compelled to steal along the chan- 


THE TIGER. 


nel from which he has been roused, the prospect 


_ becomes nearly a certainty, assuming the ‘‘ hank’’ 


to be conducted in a correct manner. 
A very slight noise, such as slight coughing, 
will sometimes start a tiger ; while he will at other 


| times refuse to move, although even shots should 


be fired into the bush or among the rocks where he 
may be lying concealed. As Colonel Rice, late of 
the Bombay army, very justly remarks in his book 
entitled ‘‘Tiger-Shooting in India’’—and the 
writer’s own experience is entirely corroborative 


| of that statement—no two tigers can be depended 


on for behaving exactly alike under the same cir- 
cumstances. An old tiger, and especially one 
which has been hunted before, is extremely wary, 


| and very difficult to circumvent with even good 


management; while a young one readily falls a 
victim, like any other greenhorn. A tigress with 
young cubs is always very savage, and will some- 
times charge anybody approaching her den or 


| other resting-place before her own presence is at 


> 
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all suspected. Three men in the service of the | had nothing but sticks in their hands. The tigress 
writer were once obliged to take refuge on a rock | crouched at the very foot of the rock, which was 
only some six or seven feet high, where an angry | small but flat-topped, over and over again. She 


THE LIONESS AND HER FAMILY. 


tigress bayed them, and repeatedly threatened to | there alternately blinked and glared at the unfor- 
charge home for at least two hours. One of the | tunate men, who only succeeded in keeping her off 
men was armed with a sword, and the other two | from actually springing on them by dint of vigor- 
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ous and incessant shouting, and constantly chang- 
ing front, according as the tigress herself kept 
moving from one side of the rock to another, and 


forward and crouching again. The state of their 
throats and the terribly husky whisper to which 
their voices were in the end reduced, may easily 
be imagined. However, down to their humblest 
followers, hunters as a rule are a merry set, and 
directly actual danger has passed away the danger 
is forgotten. 

In large covers there 
are often outlets and 
lines of exit, in addi- 
tion to those guarded & 
by a party of say four 
or five sportsmen, who 
post themselves at the #¥ 
most important points. 
These all require to be J 
blocked up, so that a Z™ 
tiger, should he at- J 
tempt to escape by 
any of them, may be 
readily turned on toa qj 
path which will draw ; 
him under fire. One 
of the covers in which 
the writer was fortu- 
nate enough to bag 
several tigers in differ- 
ent years, consisted of © 
a river of about a hun- 
dred and fifty yards 
width, with ravines 
branching out at differ- 
ent points, and low hills bordering the banks. It 
was impracticable with fewer than a hundred men, 
and was best driven by elephants, in consequence 
of the thick and tangled state of the bushes. It 
was a piece of ground of the kind described above, 
offering numerous outlets, as the cover extended 
right under one of the banks, and ran for some 
distance along the length of the river; while the 
bank itself was of no great height, and might be 
ascended in a moment at any point. The method 
of blocking up the outlets which the sportsmen 
themselves cannot watch, is to place over them, 
on trees, the sharpest and most intelligent of the 
men that can be selected from among the beaters. 
They should be instructed to strike the tree with 
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a stone taken up in the hand for that purpose, or to 
employ any other simple process of producing a 


| noise, so that the tiger may be headed back the mo- 
occasionally retiring a few paces, and then stealing | 


ment he is seen to be advancing and his intention 
is unmistakable. A blank shot will be necessary 
to turn a rapidly advancing tiger; and a match- 
lock or spare gun in the hands of a competent 
person should in such cases be kept in reserve. 
Many of the rivers in India during the hunting 
season are perfectly dry beds, except as a mere rill 
or narrow stream. The actual water’s edge is, 


THE LEOPARD. 


however, almost sure to be the tiger’s position, 
if fringed by bushes sufficiently large to afford 
him shelter ; for he delights in lapping the water 
frequently, and in laving his limbs during the 
hottest hours of the day. 

With respect to the height a tiger will clear at 
a bound or series of bounds, some uncertainty 
seems to prevail. In Captain Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Wild 
Sports of India,’’ the author, when twelve feet up 
a tree, scarcely thought himself beyond the reach 
of the man-eater he was expecting, as he believed 
a tiger capable of springing over that height. In 
the book of Colonel Gordon Cumming (a brother 
of the African hunter), a sad case is recorded of 
his gun-bearer being pulled out of a tree and 
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killed by a wounded tiger, through incautiously 
standing only some eight feet above the ground. 
But points of this nature are altogether of a secon- 
dary character, the slightest vantage-ground being 
sufficient if the requisites are preserved of a cool 
head and steady hand to guide the management 
of an efficient weapon. 

To the generality of tastes, the most satisfactory 
method of hunting tigers is with and upon a well- 
trained elephant. But when the arrangements are 


on a very extensive scale, they fail of anything 


LIONS OF AFRICA. 


like due effect. On special occasions, elephants 
have been employed in the hunting-field by the 
score, and also by the hundred, as in the case of 
the Prince of Wales’s excursions in Nepaul. A 
cordon of eight hundred elephants was then em- 
ployed to enclose a jungle and to drive the game 


on toacentral point; but the bag, though good, | 


was disproportionately small, looking to the means 
and labor employed. Better results might have 
been obtained if the ground had been traversed in 
sections with only a few elephants, though this 


would have required more time, which probably | 


could not be spared. The great object to be kept 


in view in approaching a tiger for the purpose of | 


obtaining a fair shot, is to do as little as possible 
towards startling the beast until within a few 
yards, even though obstructions such as bushes or 


rocks intervene; for when once a “‘scare’”’ is | 


excited, a tiger will break through an enclosing 
line of elephants and probably escape altogether ; 
whereas by being quietly followed up with scouts 
previously sent forward to note and telegraph his 


| progress, the chances are all in favor of the sports- 


man. 

In hilly tracts where the hills run in long ridges 
| and are flanked or intersected by ravines, as in 
| Rajpootana, tiger-shooting may at all times be 
| conducted on foot with comparative safety. This 
| was successfully done by Colonel (then Lieutenant) 

Rice from twenty to twenty-five years back. He 
never once employed an elephant, and treats the 
notion of doing so with a certain amount of dis- 
dain. Confessing to a desire to employ his rifle 
on the tigers in the island of Singapore, 
which is (or certainly was) very much infested 

by them, he remarks: ‘‘ There the old notion 
prevails that without elephants tigers are best 

let alone.’’ Evidently the Colonel does not 
consider the elephant a necessary adjunct to 

the sport, nor did he really find itso. There 
can, however, be no question that in large 

= swamps and grass tracts, and in fact under all 
= circumstances, an elephant is a most powerful 

F auxiliary, whose importance cannot be over- 

rated. If trees and such positions are taken 

to meet the tiger when he first breaks, the 
advantage of afterwards following him up on 

an elephant if only wounded, is too obvious 

to need any comment. But it is of course 
absolutely necessary that the elephant should 

be one which can be depended on for making 

a firm stand before a tiger. The more steady 

| the elephant, the better the aim that can be taken; 
| but the uninitiated should know that there is 
always some slight oscillatory movement in an 
| elephant, so that a small though perhaps an in- 
| finitesimal measure of calculation has to be applied 
| in shooting from its back. From a neglect of this 
necessity, tigers are sometimes missed at absurdly 
| close quarters, though there may be no actual 
_ change in the elephant’s position to account for the 
| circumstance, and to justify the miss. On the 
other hand, as sometimes happens, an elephant may 
very seriously incommode or perhaps precipitate 
his rider to the ground, by actually charging a 
tiger and dropping down on his knees, in order 
the better to crush the foe. At the same time, an 
elephant that bolts jeopardizes his rider’s life in a 
worse degree, by the reckless manner in which he 
pursues his flight. Should the jungle consist of . 
| trees, there is almost a certainty of the howdah 
| being dashed up against them, or of its being 
swept off by some projecting bough, which affords 
‘a clear passage to the body of the elephant, but 
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not to the howdah and those seated in it. The 
latter, therefore, run a serious risk of being badly | 
injured or of losing their lives. | 

One important essential for the obtaining of | 
sport is a liberal expenditure of money. It both | 
sweetens labor and smooths the path to danger. 
To keep an elephant in prime hearty condition 
costs about fifteen pounds a month, and good ele- 
phants may occasionally be borrowed from native | 
chiefs through the instrumentality of political offi- 
cers ; but unless one has influence enough to insure 
his being thus favored, he should make up his | 
mind to hunt on foot. Many men have done, 
and still do so with the most satisfactory re- 
sults; while with respect to elephants, some 
special elements of risk exist, which prove 
fatal entirely from a want of common fore- 
thought. Thus, an unfortunate officer of one 
of her Majesty’s regiments serving in India 
ventured into a jungle after a tiger, seated 
merely on the pad on which a howdah is made 
to rest; he was thrown off, and fell into the 
jaws of the enraged beast. A person seated in 
this manner is at any moment liable to be 
thrown by a sudden swerve, and such an occur- 
rence is extremely likely when a tiger charges, 
or suddenly appears before ari elephant. The 
writer remembers an instance within his own 
experience of being mounted upon an ele- 
phant off whose back at least a hundred tigers 
had at various times been killed, and which 
was therefore generally very staunch, and 
of there being a second and third elephant on | 
each side of the first ; yet on a panther very little | 
bigger than a large cat, charging from a bush, the | 
three elephants together turned in an instant and | 
ignominiously retreated for about a dozen yards. | 
The shock of the movement was so great that he | 
was forced back on the seat from which he had | 
just risen the moment before, and must have infal- | 
libly been hurled to the ground had he been seated | 
on a pad only. It should therefore be adopted as | 
a rule never to be deviated from, that a tiger should | 
not be approached on an elephant otherwise than 
in a properly constructed howdah. 

But as a contrast to the behavior of the panther 
above referred to, a large tiger will sometimes alto- 
gether refuse to face an elephant, and will retreat 
from point to point of a cover until he at last 
becomes an easy victim; which shows in what 








extremely opposite lights the subject requires to be 
looked at. 


The duty of arranging a proper plan of attack 
upon a tiger in any known position is sometimes 
delegated by the English sportsman to his head 
native shikaree, who is qualified for that task both 
by acertain aptitude and a considerable amount 
of experience ; but the best of such men are apt 


| sometimes to fail, and close supervision of them is 


consequently always necessary. Besides, they are 
generally trained by those who have them in their 
service; and a long course of association and 


| reciprocal action between master and servant is 


needed to produce an efficient henchman. It is 
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therefore advisable for men who are about to begin 
tiger-shooting to take their initiatory lessons in 
jungle-craft under the guidance of some brother- 
sportsman, who can be looked on as a sort of dis- 
tinguished professor who has already graduated 
with honors in his studies. 

Anderson’s description of an instance, when 
sorely pressed by an enraged lion, is also sugges- 
tive of the essential qualities in a successful hunter. 
‘* Drawing a large hunting knife and slipping it 
over the wrist of my right hand, I dropped on 
one knee, and thus prepared, awaited his onset. 
My presence of mind never for a moment forsook 
me—indeed, I felt that nothing but the most per- 
fect coolness and absolute self-command would be 
of avail.’’ 

In making the spring the lion overleaped his 
mark, and instantly wheeling around, the cool- 
headed Anderson fired, placing a ball in his 
shoulder which it completely shattered. 
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ANGELO AND THE CARDINAL. 


AN AUTHENTIC INCIDENT. 


By GerorGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


*Twas morn in Florence; in his studio stood 
The great Angelo in a merry mood; 


‘Sport of my works!” the mighty sculptor said— 


«‘ Than all of mine, he’d rather have instead 
One ancient piece,—ha! ha! ’tis clear I must 
Reprove St. Gregory’s son, he’s so unjust.” 
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A few days passed; one eve to artist’s door 
The slave of Cardinal this message bore: 
“My master in hot haste has sent for you, 

A wondrous statue in his hall to view, 

In excavation found this very day, 

Nor e’er was fairer form designed from clay !’’ 


A curious smile o’erspread Angelo’s face; 

He donned his toga with unconscious grace, 
And slowly to his critic’s palace strolled, 

And met his Highness with face stern and cold; 
But he in ecstasy, for greeting cried: 

** Behold this Cupid, dug from river-side, 

An antique model—see this finished head! 

The study of a life—of genius dead!” 


“Tis nothing very rare; aye, lacks an arm,” 
Replied Angelo, very cool and calm. 








' 


“« And could you chisel, think ye, Aa/f as well ?” 
Said nettled priest. His eye quailed not, nor fell, 
As artist answered: “ Yes, with little care 

This broken image I could soon repair.” 

«Ah, not with arm like that!” the Father sighed ; 
“To modern artists is such skill denied.” 


“‘ Your pardon, sire; such words seem hardly true, 
Since I the contrary can prove to you; 

Yea, in an hour I promise to return, 

And none from perfect arm can mine discern !’” 
“T’ll wait with patience; see that you appear,” 
His critic said, with ill-dissembled sneer. 


And proudly, silently Angelo turned, 

While in his breast the flame of anger burned. 
He hastened back, from flap of coat unwound 
A tiny thing, and stepped to Cupid found 

In excavation,—lo! the lacking arm 

Was now supplied; it fitted like a charm! 


« A miracle!’ the Cardinal cried, 
And hurried forward to the Cupid’s side, 


“ Malice, not miracle,” Angelo said ; 

“ You’ve learned to-day that genius is not dead. 

For know ye that my hand this image made! 

I broke the arm, and I this statue laid 

Where workmen found it; turn in shame your face, 
For only thus your house would give it place!” 
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PREME ET PROME. 
A REMARKABLE TRAIN OF FACTS. 


By JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART III. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

ALL the investigations in this matter had evi- 
dently been made by minds impressed—consciously | 
or unconsciously, voluntarily or involuntarily— | 
with the supposition of Mrs. Este’s guilt. Even | 
the counsel employed in her defence was appar- 
ently influenced by a feeling of this kind ; for, in | 
his pleadings, eloquent as they were, he appealed | 
rather to the hearts than to the minds of the jury. | 
He suggested no theory of the case consistent | 
with the testimony and with the innocence of his | 
client. 

I, on the contrary, had entered into the investi- | 
gation with a disposition to believe in Mrs. Este’s | 
innocence; I was now convinced of it. Under | 
this conviction, and with my written notes before | 

| 
| 
| 





me, I formed the theory contained in the following 
notes : 

Jack Fetcher was the thief. 

He had visited the house before to obtain infor- 
mation to guide him. 

He visited it that night with the purpose of 
robbing Mrs. Urtman of her jewelry, her plate 
and such money as she had in the house. | 

He was defeated of a part of his purpose by her | 
suddenly awaking. 

The bundle he had with him contained a dark | 
cloak, or some garment of the kind, and a coil of | 
rope. 

Instead of leaving the house, he slipped up stairs 
and hid himself. 

It was his footsteps which Mrs. Este heard 
moving about on the second floor. 

It was he whom Mrs. Urtman saw escaping from 
her chamber with the casket of jewels. 

It was his footsteps which Mrs. Este heard 
hurrying up the stairs that led to the roof. 

It was he from whose lips Mrs. Este heard the 
suddenly suppressed exclamation of terror. 

It was the sound of his heavy fall which the 
servants heard. 

Where did he fall? That was the question for 


A THEORY FORMED. | 


| Messrs. Wendicott and Wolcroft. 





me to find a complete answer to. 
Vor. X.—12 


According to my theory, stated above, he must 
have fallen from the roof of one of the three 
houses composing the block. But from what 
part? Had he so fallen from one of the sides or 
from one of the gables, his body would have been 
found, almost certainly, in a short time. 

Was there any place between the houses into 
which he could have fallen? This question could 
be answered only by an examination of Mrs. Urt- 
man’s house; or, perhaps, of all the houses of the 
block. 

Was that house and the rest of that block 
still in existence? Everything depended on the 
answer to that question. If answered in the nega- 
tive, every hope was gone. 


IS THE URTMAN HOUSE STILL 
STANDING ? 

Tue first hours after I went to bed were restless 
and disturbed; but, towards daybreak, a happy 
dream, in which I was smiled on encouragingly by 
the beautiful Unknown, cheered me; and I awoke 
refreshed, hopeful, and indeed imbued with the 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


| spirit of energy and perseverance. 


Promptly at nine o’clock I was at the office of 
Mr. Wolcroft 
was in, and in a few minutes Mr. Wendicott made 
his appearance. After returning to the latter the 
papers he had lent me, I asked him for the infor- 
mation of which I was in need. 

Yes, was the answer; the block of houses was 
still in existence. But the former residence of 
Mrs. Urtman was in a very different condition 
from that in which it was at the time of which I 
had been reading. It was still a part of her estate, 
but was in a dilapidated condition. Property in 
that neighborhood had become of less compara- 
tive value, and it would not ‘‘ pay”’’ to put it ina 
full state of repair. 

It was now leased to a tenant, who underlet the 
rooms. A note from the firm of Wendicott and 
Wolcroft to this tenant would readily secure me 
the privilege of examining the house. 
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‘* But I wish to have a companion with me, Mr. 
Wendicott,’’ I said. ‘In case of my success, the 
result would be so important that there should be 
some one beside myself to testify to the facts; and 
this witness should be a person of good standing 
in the community.” 

The weight of this remark was acknowledged ; 
and it was decided that Mr. Wolcroft should 
accompany me. 

Mr. Wolcroft was a very energetic looking gen- 
tleman of some thirty to thirty-five years of age. 
He had been taken into the partnership after the 
death of Mr. Wendicott’s father. The business 
was too large for one person to do it justice. His 
association with Mr. Wendicott was a proof of his 
being a good lawyer and an honorable man. I 
had been well acquainted with him for over two 
years, but not so intimately as with Mr. Wendi- 
cott. 

I hastened across the street to the office where 
I studied, and obtained leave of absence for the 
day, on the plea of important business. This 


done, I returned to the office of Wendicott and 
Wolcroft ; and Mr. Wolcroft and myself at once 
started on our expedition. 


CHAPTER XIX. EXPLORATION. 

Ir was but a short walk to the former residence 
of Mrs. Urtman. ‘This house was near to Jones’s 
Falls, as stated before, and to that part of the 
stream but a few squares from the purlieus of the 
courts. 

The exterior of the house, though much faded 
and marred, still showed some remains of its future 
grandeur. 

The ground floor of the building was occupied 
by the family of the tenant of whom Mr. Wendi- 
cott had spoken; the rooms on the second and 
third floors were rented by him to monthly or 
weekly tenants. 

He readily consented, at the instance of Mr. 
Wolcroft, to our going through the house; but he 
exhibited much curiosity and interest to learn our 
object. He was fearful, probably, that I had an 
intention of renting the building after the expira- 
tion of his lease. 

His curiosity as to our object was satisfied in 
some respect before I finished my examination of 
the building, and all his uneasiness vanished ; in 
regard to my supposed intention of leasing, it was 
completely removed. 


AN 


hollow beneath. 





Mr. Wolcroft and myself, accompanied by the 
tenant, proceeded through the different stories to 
the roof. I need not interrupt my narrative to 
describe my feelings and thoughts as I passed 
though these, to me, haunted premises. 

We found the roofs of all three of the houses in 
the block one plain flat of shingles, unbroken by 
any object, except the chimneys and the trap-door 
through which we had ascended. 

I had brought with me a heavy walking stick, 
having anticipated that I should probably need it. 

The street on which the houses fronted ran nearly 
east and west ; and the houses faced southwards. 

Striking on the shingles with my cane, as I 
walked eastward along the roof, I noted that the 
sound along the line dividing the eastern from the 
central building, as marked by the chimneys, indi- 
cated solid mason-work beneath. 

Turning and walking westward, over the roof of 
the central building, to the line between that and 
the western building, I found, by sounding with 
my cane as before, that a broad space between the 
houses, as defined by a line drawn along the east 
and west sides of the chimneys, gave a sound as if 
On each side of this hollow- 
sounding space there seemed to be a line of solid 
masonry, a foot, or perhaps more, in width. 

This was what I had expected. My theory was 
that the central house had been built first, with 
what are called outside chimneys. ‘lhe adjoining 
house on the west—probably built on a different 
lot—would, of course, extend to but the outside 
line of the chimneys. This would leave a vacant 
space between the chimneys. 

Returning down stairs, we went upon the street, 
in front of the houses, and examined the part of 
the front wall where the central and westward 
houses joined. The spaces between the two houses, 
if not built up when the westward house was con- 
structed, had been so carefully filled up, and at a 
period so long ago, that we could see no indica- 
tions of it; all the front wall of the two houses 
presented a uniform appearance. 

Re-entering the central house, we went into the 
northwestern room on the ground floor. This 
room had been the kitchen in Mrs. Urtman’s 
time. 

On the northern side of the fireplace in this 
room was a closet, which apparently corresponded 
to the chimney in depth. The door into this 
closet was through a wall more than fourteen 
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inches in thickness. There was no closet on the 
southern side of the fireplace. 

The tenant told us that there was, in the adjoin- 
ing front room, a closet on the south side, but 
none on the north side of the fireplace. 

These closets evidently occupied the space, in 
the front and the rear, between this and the west- 
ward building of the block. 

There was a vacant space then between the 
two chimneys. 

‘*T want to have a hole cut through the wall 
here,’ I said to Mr. Wolcroft, tapping my cane 
against the wall on the south side of the fireplace. 

Mr. Wolcroft, understanding my object—or, at 
least, guessing it—gave the consent of his firm, 
being assured that Mr. Wendicott would not ob- 
ject. The tenant’s objections were easily satisfied, 
by the promise that the hole made should be refilled, 
the room whitewashed, and ten dollars paid to him 
for the inconvenience which he might suffer. 

All the furniture was removed from the room ; 
and two men engaged in the neighborhood, were 
at once set to the work of breaking through 
the wall. They were told to cut around a space 


large enough for a man to pass through, and when 


they were ready to break out the enclosed mass of 
brick, to stop work and send for us to the office of 
Messrs. Wendicott and Wolcroft, but not to com- 
plete the opening until our return. 

Mr. Wolcroft and myself then returned to the 
office. 

CHAPTER XX. A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 

Mr. WENDICOTT was so much interested when I 
explained to him and Mr. Wolcroft my theory, 
and when he was informed of our discoveries so 
far, that he determined to accompany us when we 
returned to the old Urtman building. 

In about two hours a messenger came for us. 
All three of us accompanied him on his return to 
the old house. 

We found, when we arrived, that the two men 
had cut through around an oblong space in the 
wall, about three feet in height and two feet in 
width, leaving the mass of brick enclosed to hold 
its place by a small thickness of brick and mortar 
at its upper and lower ends. 

As soon as we apveared in the room, a pile of 
old rags and other rubbish, that could not be in- 
jured by the weight of the almost loosened mass, 
was placed in front of it to prevent its fall from 
breaking the floor. 





Two iron levers were pushed into the openings 
on each side, and these being seized by muscular 
hands, the mass was soon forced from its place, 
and amid a cloud of dust, a large black hole ap- 
peared in the wall. 

At my request, as soon as the dust had settled, 
the tenant of the house went into an adjoining 
room, and soon returned with a lighted candle. 

I took the candle from him, and kneeling upon 
the floor, passed the light through the hole in the 
wall. It burned at first dimly. When its light 
brightened up, I put my head into the opening. 

It was a strangely horrible sight which met my 
gaze. I was shocked, although I had expected to 
see such a sight. 

Through the fragments of a mass of dark, de- 
cayed cloth, projected at points the whitened bones 
of askeleton. Its head was slightly uplifted, and 
rested against the wall. The white and naked 
teeth seemed to grin, and the empty eye sockets 
to glare at me. 

Loose coils of rope showed themselves here and 
there around and about the mass. 

The left hand of the skeleton was bent over the 
breast, and the little finger was missing. 

Between the hand and the breast-bone rested an 
oblong square box, about twelve by six inches in 
size. It was whole and unbroken, but the wood 
of which it was composed was somewhat decayed, 
and the metal (silver it proved to be) with which 
it was inlaid was darkened by time. 

Fearful that the mass of bones, and rotten cloth 
and rope, would fall to pieces when handled, and 
anxious to secure other evidence besides my own 
in reference to the identification of the human 
remains by the absence of the little finger of the 
left hand, I called Mr. Wendicott and Mr. Wol- 
croft to come and look into the opening. These 
gentlemen, the tenant, and the two workmen, in 
succession, scanned the dreadful sight. 


CHAPTER XXI. HOW IT OCCURRED. 

My theory was right. Jack Fetcher it was who 
had stolen the casket of jewels. 

It is probable that, alarmed at the outcries of 
Mrs. Urtman, it occurred to him that, as he could 
not make a rush down stairs and through the street 
door (this door being locked and the key out of 
it), and there was not time to raise a window and 
open its shutters, and fasten his rope to let himself 
down, the roof was the best place to hide himself 
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from immediate pursuit, and thus to obtain some 
time to make his escape. 

While passing around the chimney to fasten the 
rope, not thinking in his haste ef the space be- 
tween the chimneys (then, of course, open), and 
not seeing it, on account of the dark and cloudy 
character of the night, and agitated, moreover, by 
the blustering gusts of wind, he fell into the chasm 
which proved to be his tomb. 

The character of Isabel Este was vindicated, 
after the lapse of sixty-two years. 

The skeleton retained its form on being handled, 
but the fragments of the clothing and the rope 
crumbled into dust on being touched. 

The human remains were afterwards placed in a 
box and buried in Potter’s field. 

The casket was still strong and held its costly 
contents safe. The latter precisely agreed with 
the list prepared by Mrs. Urtman and placed by 
her in the hands of Messrs. Wendicott and Son. 

CHAPTER XXII, TO FIND THE HEIR OR HEIRS. 

THE innocence of Mrs. Este being made ap- 
parent, the next purpose was to discover her heirs. 
In order to do this, it was necessary to learn the 


name they now bore, if any of them were still in’ 


existence, in order that they might be advertised 
for in the papers. 

In her letter to Messrs. Wendicott and Son, 
Mrs. Urtman expressed the opinion—as the reader 
will remember—that this name was an anagram of 
the word ‘‘ Este.’’ 

The letters composing this word are capable of 
being so transposed as to spell twelve different 
words, viz.: Este, Eset, Etes, Eest, Eets, Etse, 
Sete, Stee, Seet, Tese, Tsee, Tees. 

My old ‘‘ master in the law’’ was a careful and 
systematic man. On his book-shelves were neatly 
preserved copies of the Baltimore City Directory 
for many years. 

Opening the volume for the year 1873, I 
searched for each of these words, but found neither 
of them. The same result followed the examina- 
tion of the volumes for several years back. At 
length I came across the name of ‘‘ Aibert Tees.’’ 

‘* Albert’? was the baptismal name of Mrs. 
Este’s son. 

‘*Tees,’’ then, was possibly, even probably, the 
name borne by the party or parties of whom I was 
in search. 

As for Mrs. Sarah Groves, as she was middle- 





aged more than sixty years before, it might be 
taken for granted that she was dead. 

There was her grandchild, Jennie Wilde. If 
she was now living she would be seventy-three 
years of age. Searching for many years past, I 
could not find her name in the Directory. Still 
it was possible that she was alive; and, if so, her 
testimony might be important in proving the 
identity of Mrs. Este’s descendants. 

I prepared the following form of advertisement, 
which, being approved by Messrs. Wendicott and 
Wolcroft, was signed by them: 

‘* TEES—WILDE.—Information is wanted of a 
brother and sister, bearing the names of Albert 
and Jessie Tees, who were living, when children, 
in Baltimore sixty-two years ago, or of their de- 
scendants; also of Jennie Wilde, who was their 
nurse at the time mentioned. Address WENDI- 
coTT AND Wo tcrortT, Attorneys at Law, No. — 
—— street, Baltimore, Md.’’ 

This advertisement was published in all the 
daily and weekly papers of the city. 

CHAPTER XXIII. RESPONSE FROM CHARLES WEST- 
MORE. 

THREE days passed, and then the firm of Wen- 
dicott and Wolcroft—and I myself directly after- 
ward—were startled by the receipt of the following 
letter from my own guardian: 

NEAR UppER MARLBOROUGH, 
PRINCE GEoRGE’sS County, MD., 
October 10th, 1873. 
Messrs. WENDICOTT AND WoLCcROFT, Baltimore, 
Md. 


GENTLEMEN: I note your advertisement in the 
Sun. 

My ward, Charles Fitz Hugh, is the only sur- 
viving descendant of Jessie Tees, formerly of 
Baltimore. She was his maternal grandmother. 
She was married to a planter of this county named 
Thomas Welter. She died a year or two after 
her marriage, leaving one child, Isabel, who, at 
about twenty years of oge, became the second 
wife of Colonel Walter Fitz Hugh, of this county. 
Colonel Fitz Hugh had several children by his 
first wife, but only one, Charles, by his second. 
The Colonel and his second wife died three years 
ago, within two weeks of each other. 

Charles Fitz Hugh is now in your city, studying 
law with Mr. , No. ——street. He is probably 
not aware of the maiden name of his maternal 
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grandmother, and, most likely, only knows of her 
as Mrs. Welter. 

There is some mystéry about this Tees family, 
which I hope, from your advertisement, you will 
be able to explain. Every means is taken by 
them to preserve their identity. 

Among the papers left with me by Colonel 
Fitz Hugh are two affidavits, one, sworn to by 
Sarah Groves and Jennie Westling (born Wilde), 
certifying that Mrs. Jessie Welter was one of two 
children, named respectively Albert and Jessie 
Tees, who were left in the care of the said Sarah 
Groves by their mother, who died in 1811; the 
other, sworn to by the same Jennie Westling and 
Alice Purdoe, certifying that Mrs. Isabel Fitz 
Hugh was the daughter of Mrs. Jessie Welter, 
born Tees. 

With these papers there is a remarkable ring, 
having a seal on it bearing a crowned eagle, and 
under this there is the likeness of a very beautiful 
woman. The ring is set (out of all taste) with two 
emeralds, a sapphire, and a topaz. 

These papers and this ring I was instructed by 
Colonel Fitz Hugh to give to his son Charles, on 
his coming of age, with a sworn-to certificate of 
his birth similar to the two mentioned, and a letter 
from Mrs. Isabel Fitz Hugh, addressed to her son, 
impressing upon him the importance of preserving 
these papers and this ring. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, in explanation 
of the cause and object of your advertisement, I 
am, gentlemen, Yours truly, 

, CHARLES WESTMORE. 

I, then, was an heir, if not the heir, of Mrs. 
Isabel Este ; and it was my own great-grandmother 
whose memory I had vindicated. 

This reflection, as well as the immediate pros- 
pect of a share at least in a considerable fortune, 
afforded me, of course, much pleasure, but not so 
much as the conviction—for it was no less—which 
I felt that blood from the same family stock flowed 
in my veins and in those of the beautiful Unknown. 

As I was the only living descendant of Jessic 
Tees, I did not doubt that she would prove z 
descendant of Albert Tees. 

I accepted with thanks the congratulations of 
Messrs. Wendicott and Wolcroft, who assured me 
that the fifty thousand dollars mentioned in the 
last codicil to Mrs. Urtman’s will had increased 
to nearly two hundred thousand. 

Yet to have learned where I could find the 








charming ‘‘incognita’’ would have afforded me 
more heartfelt gratification than it did thus to 
learn that I was the heir to one hundred thousand, 
if not to two hundred thousand dollars. I had 
received her photographs, and intended always to . 
wear one of them near my heart—even after, if 
ever, I should have the good fortune to find and to 


| win her dear self. 


CHAPTER XXIV. FROM JOHN WESTLING. 


THE next day after the receipt of the letter from 
my guardian and godfather, Mr. Charles West- 
more, the following, bringing more light, came to 
hand: 

NEAR TOWSONTOWN, 
BALTIMORE County, MD., 
October 11th, 1873. 
Messrs. WENDICOTT AND Wo_crorT, Baltimore, 

Md. 

GENTLEMEN: I see, in the Baltimore papers, 
your advertisement in regard to Jennie Wilde and 
the Tees family. 

Jennie Wilde, now Mrs. Jennie Westling, is my 
mother, and now residing with me. She knows 
about all that is known, she says, in regard to the 
family of Tees. There are but two living repre- 
sentatives now of that family—Miss Isabel Tees, 
granddaughter of Albert Tees, and Mr. Charles 
Fitz Hugh, grandson of Jessie Tees. The former 
is living as governess in the family of Mr. James 
Duston ; her post-office is Prince Frederick, Cal- 
vert County. The latter is now a law-student in 
Baltimore City. 

So interested is my inother in the Tees family, 
that—notwithstanding her extreme age, now up- 
wards of seventy-three years—she will, if necessary, 
come to Baltimore, if her so doing will be of use 
to them. 

My mother hopes that your advertisement means 
good news. She begs that, if the truth has been 
at last made clear, after so many years (she says 
you will understand), you will write and let her 
know. Address as above. 

Gentlemen, yours to command, 
JoHN WESTLING. 

Messrs. Wendicott and Wolcroft at once ad- 
dressed a letter to ‘‘ Miss Isabel Tees, care of 
Mr. James Duston, Prince Frederick, Calvert 
County, Md.”’ In this letter they gave her an 
exact statement of the case, being a brief abstract 
of what I have related. 
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CHAPTER XXV. FROM ISABEL TEES. 


A FEw days afterwards they received the follow- 
ing letter from the young lady: 
Ca.vert County, Mp., October 14th, 1873. 
Messrs. WENDICOTT AND WOLCROFT. 
GENTLEMEN: I have just read your advertise- 
ment, and write to iet you know that my name is 
Isabel Tees, and that I am the granddaughter of 





the late Albert Tees, of Baltimore. My grand- 
father survives his only child, my father, William | 
Tees, nearly sixteen years. I am now in my | 
eighteenth year, and have neither brother nor | 
sister. I was taken care of and educated by my | 
grandfather after my father’s death. My mother 
has been dead ten years. Since the death of my 
grandfather I have been alone in the world. 

My grandfather’s sister, Jessie—mentioned in 
your advertisement—married a Mr. Welter, of 
Prince George’s County. She has been dead, I 
have been told, many years. 

If you wish to have further particulars of my 
family, write to me, to the care of James Duston, 
Esq., Prince Frederick, Calvert County, and I 
will give you all the information I can. 

Jenny Wilde, now Mrs. Westling, lives with 
her son near Towsonton, Baltimore County. 

Respectfully yours, 
IsABEL TEEs. 


P. S. I had just subscribed the above when I 
received your kind and welcome letter of the 
11th instant. 

The incidents you relate are very remarkabie;; | 
and I «m glad to acknowledge as a relative so 
energetic a young gentleman as Mr. Fitz Hugh. 
Present to him my thanks for his kind regards. 

I will tell you how I lost the ring. 

I was in Baltimore last May twelve months, for 
a week. While there I boarded with Mrs. Rachel 
Johnson, niece of Mrs. Jessie Westling, and grand- 
daughter of the Mrs. Sarah Groves mentioned in 








your letter. The day I left I learned that Mrs. 


Johnson was much in want of a small sum of 
money. You do not know all the obligations of 
our family to hers. It is & tradition with them to 
be kind to us. I wished to help her, but had but 
little more money than enough to pay my way 
home. I thought of the mysterious ring which I 
had with me, and the meaning of which I never 
had an idea of till Ijreceived your letter. I 
handed it to her and told her to pawn it, adding 


| that I would be able to redeem it in a few weeks. 


Mrs. Johnson died a fortnight afterwards. I wrote 
to her family and inquired about the pawn-ticket. 


| I also made inquiries about it when in Baltimore 


last spring. But I have never been able to learn 
what became of it, nor to whom the ring had 
been pawned. 

From your letter I suppose that my parting 
with the ring will not affect my right to a share in 
the fortune, as I can easily and clearly prove that 
I am the only descendant of the Albert Tees of 
whom you write. 

I am now—as you are aware, I suppose—gover- 
ness in the family of Mr. James Duston. Since 
my grandfather’s death I have been obliged to 
support myself. : 

I shall come to Baltimore, as you desire, and 
will be at your office the day after to-morrow, at 
Io A.M. 

Again, respectfully yours, 
IsABEL TEES. 


CHAPTER XXVI. CONCLUSION. 
_ As the reader has doubtlessly anticipated, Isabel 
Tees—more correctly, Este—proved to be my 
‘* Beautiful Unknown.”’ 

She is now really mine. We were married in 
November, 1874, immediately after my admission 
to the bar, and are now living in Baltimore. 

The chief moral of my narrative is contained in 
its title, but with a wider significance than in its 
inscription on the no longer mysterious ring, 
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IN speaking of a person’s faults, 
Pray don’t forget your own; 
Remember, those with homes of glass 
Should seldom throw a stone. 


If we have nothing else to do 
But talk of others’ sin, 

’Tis better we commence at home, 
And from ¢hat point begin. 
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THE LOVES OF THE KINGS. 


By Mrs. 


PHILIP I. OF FRANCE, AND RICHARD CCEUR 
DE LION OF ENGLAND. 

As Paris is the centre of fashion, the very syno- 
nym of elegant refinement at the present day, even 
so tq France all the nations of Europe were ac- 
customed to look for almost the only remnants of 
civilization to be found in the eleventh century. 
Some of the splendor of the Czsars still lingered 
about her cities, and the glory of a Charlemagne 
had not yet vanished from the memory of his pos- 
terity. Grand aqueducts, graceful Corinthian col- 
umns, magnificent temples and triumphal arches, 
defiled and scarred, it is true, by barbarian hands, 
but not utterly defaced, adorned her capitals, and 
preserved her people from sinking into that servile 
condition that is so noticeable in the history of 
nations in this epoch. 

Thus it was to the throne of the most enlightened 
nation of the age that Philip I., of the Capetian 
line of kings, was called, at the tender age of 
seven years, under the guardianship of his uncle 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders, who, it is said, dis- 
charged his duties most faithfully ; but his inop- 
portune death left the capricious young monarch 
to full control of himself and subjects when 
scarcely fifteen years old. 

Is it any wonder that his head was turned by the 
dizzy height of personal power to which he had 
attained? and in this misfortune, for such it was, 
must be found the only excuse for the numerous 
excesses that disgraced his reign, and procured for 
him the contempt of his people. 

Wearied by a long interregnum, torn by dissen- 
sions from within and fears of the wily Norman 
Duke William, who was just meditating the inva- 
sion that afterwards made him one of the most 
powerful sovereigns of the time, the French nation 
was little disposed to look leniently on the short- 
comings and youthful freaks of their boy-king. 

The feudal nobles, ever on the alert for the 
least slack of rein from their more powerful suze- 
rain, were eager to follow the king’s footsteps in 
his giddy round of pleasure-seeking, winking at 
his crimes because they found in them a precedent 
for their own. Not so with the Church, however, 
which was then ascending to the zenith of tempo- 
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ral grandeur, that a little later on dazzled the 
whole world by its pompous magnificence, while 
it astonished and appalled by its unparalleled 
arrogance ; and the kingdom heard the low mut- 
terings of thunder from Rome. 

Not satisfied with his lawful revenues, which he 
squandered most lavishly in licentious pleasures, 
Philip resorted to the doubtful expedient of selling 
the bishoprics and other ecclesiastical preferments 
to the highest bidder (a consoling precedent for 
Indian post-traders), thereby swelling his annual 
income. This unhallowed merchandising of the 
Church’s property naturally resulted in a rupture 
between the king and Gregory VII., who was 
then the incumbent of St. Peter’s chair, and led 
to te celebrated address of the Pope in 1094, to 
the Bishops of France, couched in this language : 
‘*It is your king or rather your tyrant, who, 
yielding to the seductions of the devil, is the cause 
of all your calamities. He has defiled his youth 
with every species of infamy. Not less weak than 
miserable, he knows not how to rule the kingdom 
entrusted to his charge; and not only does he 
abandon his subjects to crime by relaxing his bond 
of authority, but he encourages them by his own 
example to everything which it is forbidden to 
do, or even to name.”’ 

Such was the character of Philip at twenty-one, 
one of the first sovereigns of Europe, but none 
the less a debauchee because royal robes environed 
his limbs and a jewelled crown shadowed his brow. 
Time is a wonderful adjuster of this world’s be- 
longings, and as it has placed the Bard of Avon 
first on the list of dramatic poets—a position 
grudgingly denied him by his own and succeeding 
generations—so it has covered this royal profligate 
with his due meed of obloquy, and will do so to 
the end. 

Warned by the fate of other sovereigns who 
had openly defied the ecclesiastical power at Rome 
to their detriment, Philip wisely dissembled, 
promised good behavior, warded off the threat- 
ened sentence of excommunication, and set about 
reforming his habits by driving his Queen Bertha, 
daughter of the Count of Flanders, by whom he 
had several children, from his house because he 
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had grown weary of her. A novel method of | beauty being the theme of conversation throughout 


reforming, truly! 

This marriage, of which little mention is made, 
was probably the outgrowth of a childish passion, 
or more likely still, was entered into for state 
purposes, either political or mercenary; and the 
unscrupulous monarch did not hesitate a moment 
in casting aside the chains as soon as they began 
to gall. 


locking her up a prisoner in the castle of Mon- 
treuil, Philip began to look about him for a 
successor, and selected Emma, a Neapolitan Prin- 
cess, daughter of the Count of Calabria, as a 
sharer of his throne and royal honors. One would 
think, that in the light of the past, an offer of 
marriage from such a source would be met with 
an instantaneous negative; but such was not the 
case. Women in that age were just as ambitious 
and parents just as anxious for their children’s 
aggrandizement as in ours; and the fair Neapolitan 
did not forget that the goal to be won was the 
throne of France. What woman could throw away 
such a prize for so slight a cause as an imprisoned 
wife? Not Emma, of Calabria, at least, for the 
marriage settlements were adjusted most satisfac- 
torily, and the young Princess despatched to the 
French court to consummate the nuptials—her 
father having supplied her with much money in 
addition to her jewels, being much pleased, no 
doubt, with the brilliant future that lay before his 
daughter. 

And now follows one of the most curious as 
well as shameful acts of duplicity that mars the 
beautiful pages of history. On the young lady’s 
arrival in France, Philip seems to have met her 
with dissimulating professions of attachment, se- 
cured her jewels and money, threw off his mask 
then, and peremptorily refused to wed her. The 
lady returned to her father, but the king forgot to 
restore her property. 

Having accomplished this unenviable feat in 
triumph—for there is no account of any punish- 
ment being inflicted on the royal profligate— 
Philip next turned his attention to ‘‘the most 
beautiful woman in France,’’ a dame who fretted 
under the golden bands of matrimony, forged for 
the sake of the proud position and éc/a¢ that was 
inseparable from the husband’s name—we refer to 
Bertrade de Montfort, Countess of Anjou, one of 
the most noted women of the day, her personal 








the kingdom, and the inspiration of many a min- 
strel’s rude verse. 

On some pretext or other the king made it his 
pleasure to visit this lady’s castle, professedly to 
see the husband, Foulques le Rechim, Count of 
Anjou. On finding, like the Queen of Sheba, 
that the half had not been told, he fell violently 


| in love with his beautiful hostess, forgetting in his 
Having disposed of the unhappy Queen by | 


mad passion alike the sacred laws of hospitality 
and the safeguard of purity that should surround 
every woman everywhere, but more especially in 
the sanctified precincts of home. But it is not to 
be presumed that this one, who had assumed the 
marriage yoke from motives of policy—to forward 
her own advancement—suffered conscientious scru- 
ples to stand in her way, now that she saw the 
highest of earthly power within her grasp; a 
chance for a share in ‘‘ the fierce light that beats 
around the throne,’’ and the sequel goes to prove 
that the royal lover found a listening ear and a 
ready response to his ‘‘ irregular’’ love-making. 

Wily as she was beautiful, the Countess of Anjou 
was not the one to throw away a life of ease and 
luxury for the uncertainties of a favorite’s position 
at court, therefore she consented to join the king 
at Orleans, with the stipulation that a priest should 
be in readiness to marry them at once. Howsuch 
a promise could be redeemed, with an outraged 
husband on the one hand and an imprisoned wife 
on the other, is a fine point of law that we of this 
age can scarcely comprehend; but that it was 
complied with, and two Norman bishops found, 
who did actually marry them and pronounce the 
Church’s benediction over the guilty pair cannot 
be questioned ; so note what follows. 

A papal legate was at once despatched to France 
to call a national council, that action might be 
taken on the king’s conduct, so scandalous alike 
to Church and State; and the result was the ex- 
communication of the newly-married pair. Philip, 
like Edwy the Saxon, was forbidden to wear his 
crown or use any of the ensigns of royalty so long 
as he retained Bertrade as his companion. True 
to his nature, the king, who seems to have been 
perfectly fascinated by the beautiful woman, who 
well-nigh proved his ruin, acting on his former 
principle, prudently forebore to come to an open 
rupture with his spiritual superior, and temporized 
by refusing to wear his crown; met his subjects 
without his sceptre, the type of kingly power; 
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begged forgiveness of the Pope, and propitiated 
him by a seeming obedience to papal commands ; 
but still retained Bertrade at the French court. 

Why Gregory, one of the coldest, most calcu- 
lating and ambitious men that the Vatican has 
ever known, should have tamely submitted to be 
thus braved by the youthful King of France, is a 
mystery difficult to fathom, unless the solution is 
to be found in the struggle for the ascendency that 
the Church was jealously waging with other Euro- 
pean sovereigns, none of whom she wished to 
alienate entirely, least of all the King of France. 
Her object was subjection to Romish dictation ; 
and too wise to push to an issue any command 
that she was too weak to enforce, Philip’s irregu- 
larities were glossed over, or at least, only received 
anominal punishment. But death put an end to 
the far-reaching ambition of the Hildebrandt ; and 
Urban II., his successor, lost no time in again ex- 
communicating the King and Bertrade at the 
famous Council of Clermont, just one year after 
the previous sentence had been pronounced. 

Possessing none of the superstitious awe of papal 
bulls that was holding in check the whole of law- 
less Europe, Philip laughed at the sentence among 
his friends in the privacy of his household; but 
afraid of a power gradually ascending to the highest 
summit of earthly grandeur, he cautiously followed 
the same course that had proved successful hereto- 
fore, and feigned an humble obedience, while he 
deliberately defied by action the terms laid down, 
viz., a separation from the Countess of Anjou. 

Bertrade, in the meanwhile, had carried her 
point. The Count, whose honor she had so fla- 
grantly abused, had tried to efface the blot from 
his escutcheon by a resort to arms, but how vain 
was such an attempt arrayed against so. powerful 
anenemy! The father of the imprisoned Bertha 
joined in the revolt, hoping to gain redress at the 
point of the sword for his child, who was wearing 
away her life in a prison cell. But the discon- 
tented husband was an absolute monarch; her 
jailor was the King of France. 

The scheme failed, and in the face of insurrec- 
tions from within, and the deep low mutterings of 
the Church from abroad, Bertrade was publicly 
crowned queen consort, the place of power for 
which she had risked so much, and dared the 
crucial test of public opinion on her actions. 
Bertha, broken in health by a tedious confinement 
and ill-usage, did not long survive this new insult 





to her womanhood ; and the royal lovers were left 
to the undisturbed enjoyment of their conjugal 
felicity. 

The Pope seems to have paid no attention to 
this public defiance of his authority, a very strange 
omission from a power that guarded most jealously 
every vestige of its increasing dignity ; but when 
we remember that the papal mind was wholly ab- 
sorbed at this time with the project, which was 
destined to revolutionize European society, and 
open the way for a civilization hitherto unknown, 
we need look no further for a reason for this 
singular papal blindness. 

The same Council that excommunicated Philip 
at Clermont, sent forth the decree in which origi- 
nated the first Crusade, a word that thrills us even 
now, centuries after the happening of those soul- 
stirring events. Peter the Hermit, an ascetic 
monk, but a religious enthusiast, had passed 
through Europe haranguing the people, telling of 
the terrible calamities befalling Christian pilgrims 
on their way to the Saviour’s tomb, and in the 
most glowing language urged them to rise en masse 
to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from Infidel hands. 
He had been received but coldly until he reached 
France, and in the Council of Clermont retold the 
old, old story, firing every Frenchman’s heart 
with burning indignation against the Orientals. 

Is it any marvel that Philip’s marriage was 
counted of little moment weighed against such a 
mighty enterprise? And to whom could the Pope 
look so confidently for aid as to this excitable 
nation, the most chivalrous soldiers, courteous 
gentlemen, and staunchest religionists of the age? 
It was not a moment in which to enforce pontifical 
dignity, when it conflicted with its interest, or 
retarded its onward march to temporal power. 

Certainly it was no time to call the French 
king to account for his domestic relations, and 
thus provoke a quarrel with a sovereign from 
whom the Pope expected more substantial aid in 
the Crusade, than all of the remainder of Europe 
combined. So Philip pursued his own course, 
yielding an outward form of obedience to his 
spiritual ruler, careful to encourage the religious 
enthusiasm that swept like a tidal wave across his 
kingdom, arousing the people to an extraordinary 
excitement such as the world has never witnessed 
before or since, stoutly refusing, however, to give 
up the lovely Bertrades 

Once, twice, thrice, and a fourth time were the 
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thunders of the Church hurled against this mon- 
arch, who cautiously watched the course of mighty 
events that were upheaving Christendom, well 
knowing that he could defy with impunity a power 
whose whole energy was directed against the In- 
fidels; well pleased that his own strength was 
augmented and his crimes less noticed by the 
withdrawal of the French chivalry to the East. 

And now follows one of those inexplicable 
mysteries that go to make up the sum total of 
human life, but none the less startling because of 
frequency. 

After Philip had been excommunicated the 
fourth time, the Count of Anjou, whose hospi- 
tality he had betrayed, and whose honor he had 
outraged, an insult which that nobleman had en- 
deavored to wash out with blood, really so far laid 
aside his manhood and forgot his wrong as to 
accept a bribe from the royal betrayer to inter- 
cede with the Pope in his behalf. 

Right glad, we are led to believe, was St. Peter’s 
successor of so slight a pretext for withdrawing the 
dread sentence of excommunication. The star of 
the Church was in the ascendant, and though she 
had reached the dizzy height where she presumed 
to depose kings or impose upon them the most sin- 
gular and humiliating penances—such as riding 
face backwards on a saddleless horse through the 
streets of London, or walking barefooted to the 
tomb of a murdered bishop, there to fast in sack- 
cloth—and her temporal grandeur was imposing 
enough to create an arrogance that afterwards grew 
to gigantic proportions, she was either too weak or 
too cunning to cope with Philip. 

Absolution was pronounced over the repentant 
King, who now that age and dissipation had set 
their seal on bis brow, began to look forward to 
the tomb with all of a Catholic’s horror of an un- 
absolved future. However, Bertrade remained a 
sharer of his board until death parted them, and 
was neither branded with hot irons or hamstrung 
for her. unwomanly conduct, though the legiti- 
macy of her children was never acknowledged. 

To no sovereign of the Middle Ages, perhaps, 
was such an opportunity presented to write his 
name in burning letters of gold on the national 
tablets, as was given to Philip I. of France in the 
beginning of the first Crusade. With half the 
courage of a Charlemagne, combined with the 
influence of a Queen like Matilda of Normandy, 
a Margaret of Scotland, ora Maud of England, 





upon what pinnacle of earthly fame might he not 
have inscribed his autograph? But vicious from 
his childhood, licentious, and wickedly weak, his 
long reign of forty-seven years is marked by no 
single measure of wisdom emanating from the 
royal mind to counterbalance the long list of 
crimes that darken its annals. 

The guilty love, the one passion of his life to 
to which he remained true, debarred him from par- 
ticipation in the great event of the age, brought 
him into antagonism with the Church, nearly de- 
posed him from the throne, and disgusted his sub- 
jects as well. There was nothing in such a love to 
elevate the possessor, but everything to debase. 
The object of it, though as beautiful as a Houri, 
was possessed of none of the elements of character 
calculated to draw out the better feelings of the 
human heart, and educate it to a higher standard. 
Animated by an unbounded ambition, she scrupled 
not to use any means for its gratification, even to 
the wrecking of home and honor. So far from 
elevating the King, this unhallowed love and the 
native indolence of his character placed him en- 
tirely beyond the pale of that chivalric daring that 
inspired the dashing Robert of Normandy, the 
pious Godfrey of Bouillon, Valois, Tancred, anda 
host of other noble names, who eagerly gave their 
services and counted their lives and means as no- 
thing in battling for the Holy City. 

But the opportunity came and went while the 
king slept, as it were, lulled to slumber by the 
mesmeric power of a woman’s hand ; and his name, 
instead of coming down to us a conquering hero, 
the first to plant his banner on the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, beloved by his people, his praises sung by 
minstrels, and his guerdon the hand of a maiden 
fair as the fairest and ‘‘ chaste as snow,’’ is one 
that the most impartial historian can neither 
brighten by excuses or strip of its well-earned 
opprobrium ; and we turn from the pages of his 
life history with a sigh for the, “‘ might have been”’ 
to the contemplation of one of the most fascinating 
heroes of romance, the gallant but hasty Coeur de 
Lion. 

Around what character in the Middle Ages 
cluster so many romantic associations as gather 
about that of Richard Plantagenet, the prime 
mover and leader in the third Crusade? His 
daring exploits and dashing gallantry that gained 
for him the scbriquet of Coeur de Lion, h-e 
covered him with a fiery glory, the lustre of which 
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comes down to us undimmed by time and untar- 
nished by the many fictitious inventions of his 
enemies, who would fain rob his memory of its 
exceeding brightness. 

Men of all ages are hero worshippers, and the 
military chieftain riding on to success and fame 
over thousands of the human slain, receives more 
homage from the world, is more caressed by fair 
women, and feted by those who admire his genius 
while they envy him the prestige it gives, than 
the savan, who, sweeping the heavens with his 
telescope, measures distances between worlds we 
know not of, and determines events by scientific 
investigation that seems chimerical to lesser minds. 
Thus, in a brief sketch of Richard’s life, we present 
to the reader’s eye a character, not so peculiarly 
marked by the tender passion as our title would 
seem to indicate, as absorbed by the ruling desire 
for military renown, to which every other feeling 
was made subservient. 

With the first Crusade began the age of chivalry 
in Europe, and from it sprang the elements of 
civilization, which have culminated in the luxu- 
rious refinement of our own day. Previous to 
Peter’s expedition to the Holy Land, the European 
nations had been little disposed to visit or inter- 
mingle with each other, a universal fear of con- 
quering hordes following in the rear of invited 
guests precluding any intercommunication—a cau- 
tion that appears not to have been unreasonable, 
when we think of the terrible ravages ia any 
district where a foreign foe happened to set 
foot. 

But the Banner of the Cross united friend and 
enemy in a common cause, and brought all the 
nationalities of Christendom together for one ob- 
ject—the rescue of Jerusalem from the Saracens— 
thereby producing an interchange of civilities 
between different races hitherto ignorant of each 
other. It is impossible to overestimate the advan- 
tages to Europe that eventually grew out of these 
wars with the Orientals ; and if the Crusades failed 
ultimately in their original designs, they were not 
carried on in vain. Navigation, then in its in- 
fancy, received an impetus that afterwards dis- 
covered a new world ; commerce began to spring 
into life, brought about by the rich commodities 
of the East finding their way into Europe; for the 
first time Saxon and Norman, the astute German 
and suave Italian, were brought into contact on 
tue shores of Palestine with a civilization more 
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advanced than their own, and beheld with awe 
the splendors of the Infidel. , 

Is it strange that men of all classes flocked to 
the ranks of the feudal nobles, fighting under the 
Cross, when such exaggerated reports of the booty 
to be taken from the vanquished hosts reached their 
ears. ‘To the impoverished retainers of the power- 
ful suzerains these tales of gold, sparkling gems 
and precious stones opened up an Eldorado, that 
the bleaching bones of countless multitudes of 
their equally infatuated comrades were powerless 
to dispel. 

Born in this era of chivalry, when tournaments, 
jousts, and field-sports were the manly accomplish- 
ments, when, if a fair lady’s hand did but touch a 
knight’s shield, he stood accused of some misde- 
meanor to be effaced with the sword, Richard 
Plantagenet seems to have grown to manhood well 
versed in knight-errantry, and possessed of a per- 
fect mania for military glory. Where was he so 
likely to gain the distinction that he coveted as in 
the bloody fields of Palestine? Having formed a 
plan and entered into an alliance with Philip Au- 
gustus of France to lead a third Crusade against 
the Saracens, Richard felt no compunctions in 
frustrating his father’s designs in the same direction, 
and headed a revolt by which to retain the English 
king in his own country. It was this unfilial con- 
duct, added to his favorite son John’s complicity 
therewith, that brought down on his children’s 
heads Henry’s celebrated malediction, which no 
subsequent persuasion could ever induce him to 
recant. 

However, Richard was victorious so far that 
Henry never started for the East; but dying 
shortly after this revolt he left the kingdom to the 
son who had so lately borne arms against him, 
and the young Prince was crowned on the 3d of 
September, 1189 A.D. 

Generous beyond his age, proud, high-spirited, 
and exceedingly impatient of control, it is painful 
to note how Richard, a rare specimen of the physi- 
cal man, we are told, subdued every good impulse 
of his heart to the ruling passion of his life, and 
used his kingly power to extort means to carry out 
his ambitious designs. His reign was ushered in 
by one of the most atrocious deeds, the carnival of 
bloody butchery of the Jews, which lasted six 
months, and included the horrible massacre at 
York Castle, where the men cut the throats of 
their wives and children, and then set fire to the 
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Castle, preferring such a death to falling into the 
hands of their persecutors. ‘‘ And yet,’’ remarks 
an historian, ‘‘ the state of society was such that 
these bloody deeds were regarded as auspicious.”’ 

It is just to Richard, however, to state that he 
made an effort to put a stop to this wholesale mur- 
der, and finally took his Hebrew subjects under 
his kingly protection, whether from humanity’s 
sake or from mercenary motives is not clearly de- 
fined ; but when we remember that the Jews were 
the richest bankers of the age, being thrifty, 
economical, and worldly-wise, our opinion gravi- 
tates to the latter view. Certainly the persecuted 
sect paid dearly enough for the feeble and tardily- 
rendered protection of the newly-made King, for 
he exacted enormous sums from them to defray his 
expenses in a war in which they could feel no pos- 
sible interest. 

Fired by a remarkable energy, Richard lost no 
time in raising the funds necessary for his outfit by 
every art, lawful and unlawful, within his power, 
and hurried to meet his ally, Philip, on the plains 
of Vezelay, where the two monarchs looked down 
on a powerful army, composed of the chivalry of 
England and France—the very flower of the two 
kingdoms, : 

But -with all his impetuosity and zeal for reach- 
ing the Holy Land, Richard did not forget the 
one inspiration of the true knight, and, although 
betrothed to Adelais, sister of Philip, from in- 
fancy, with all of the perversity which so often 
marks the parties to such contracts, he absolutely 
refused to accept her as his bride, and secretly 
despatched the intriguing Queen Dowager to nego- 
tiate with Sancho, the King of Navarre, for the 
hand of his daughter, the beautiful Berengaria. 

The offer was accepted, and the young Princess, 
in company with her future mother-in-law, reached 
Messina just one day before Richard was to sail for 
the East. This arrival was hailed with anything 
but satisfaction by Philip, who could not brook 
this insult to his sister, and made it a pretext for 
the commencement of a series of petty dissensions, 
that eventually destroyed all harmony between 
himself and ally. 

It being Lent when the Berengaria arrived, 
when no marriages could be solemnized, the young 
Princess reémbarked for Palestine; but her ship 
being driven by a storm was separated from the 
fleet, and nearly lost on the coast of Cyprus. The 
king of the island very unwisely refused to render 





any aid to the distressed vessels, which so angered 
Richard, that on hearing of this discourtesy to his 
future bride, he immediately sailed for Cyprus, 
attacked its stronghold and unfurled the banner 
of England from its ramparts in a few days. 

Philip, who had proceeded to Palestine, and 
was now under the walls of Acre, made this con- 
quest of Richard’s an excuse for an open rupture 
with his ally, of whom he had grown exceedingly 
jealous, not only of his personal heroism, but also 
of his great popularity. On the other hand, 
Richard, who seems to have really had the good 
of his cause at heart, mindful of the necessity of 
preserving their mutual relations intact, made 
every concession in his power at all compatible 
with his dignity, going so far as to pay a large 
sum in five annual instalments to Adelais for his 
breach of the marriage contract. In a measure 
pacified by this generous conduct, Philip removed 
his objections to Richard’s marriage, and the nup- 
tials were celebrated at Cyprus, where Berengaria 
was likewise crowned Queen of England. On her 
arrival at Acre, Philip, as if to show his abnega- 
tion of the past, went down to meet her, and in 
the absence of Richard, with his own royal hand 
assisted the young queen to land. 

At length, after a long and tedious delay, the 
English king set foot on the soil that he had come 
to dispossess the Infidels of, and at once opened a 
series of exploits that have made him a hero in the 
Christian world, and an object of terror to the 
Moslem. Long years after he had ceased to exist, 
Saracen mothers were accustomed to still their 
noisy children by whispering his name in their 
ears. 

Philip of France viewed with an ever-increasing 
jealousy his formidable rival’s superior military 
skill, and was loth to play the subject now, where 
he had been commander before Richard’s arrival; 
but the feudal laws were such that each noble or 
knight enlisted under whose banner he liked, 
taking with him his retainers; and news of the 
lion-hearted king’s conquest of Cyprus only added 
additional lustre to his name, causing thousands to 
flock to his standard. 

The French king, who had by no means forgot- 
ten the dissensions with his royal brother at Mes- 
sina, could not view calmly this prestige gathering 
about one on whom he looked as his liegeman, 
and from whom homage was due to him for almost 
the half of his kingdom; and he only awaited an 
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opportunity to break the solemn compact that 
bound them together. 
generally boast that Acre was ready to capitulate 
when Richard arrived before its walls; that it 
needed only a combined attack to reduce the for- 
tress, and that Philip only awaited his ally’s 
coming that he might receive his share of the 
glory. 

Right truly do we believe that his arrival was 
awaited, and with no little anxiety on Philip’s 
part, who had tried in vain to carry this strong- 
hold of the Moslem ; but that he would have hesi- 
tated an instant to enter the city without his royal 
brother’s presence, if he could have done so, is 
too absurd to entertain for a moment. 


French historians very | 





He needed | 


Richard’s strength and skill—his veteran soldiers | 


and formidable implements of war ; and the Turks 


from the neighboring hills looked down on the | 


splendid army of Coeur de Lion, more discouraged 
than they had ever felt before, while the besieged 
garrison trembled at the mention of his name. 

The soldiers of the Cross were jubilant. The 
whole day and night were spent in a general thanks- 
giving feast in honor of his arrival. Fires were 
lighted, the camp became one brilliant scene of 
universal merry-making, and Philip saw with a 
bitter envy that he occupied only a second place 
in the popular heart where he would be first—a 
bitterness that was in no wise allayed by the fall of 
Acre, which finally yielded to Richard’s vigorous 
bombardments. 

Shortly after the Christians entered the fallen 
city, the French king openly avowed his deter- 
mination to return to France; and in the face of 
all remonstrance on his ally’s part, withdrew from 
the Crusade, taking with him his soldiery, with the 
exception of ten thousand under the lead of the 
Duke of Burgundy, which were left as a represen- 
tation of French interest in the Crusade. 

Chagrined and deeply annoyed by the circum- 
stance, Richard’s temper was still furtl&r tried by 
the Sultan Saladin, who either would not or could 
not carry out the terms of the treaty of Acre. Im- 
patient of the delay, the fiery English monarch 
sent word to the Sultan that the stipulations must 
be complied with inside of ten days, or otherwise 
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the whole imprisoned garrison should perish. As | 


the days passed slowly without result, the king 
grew sterner in his resolve ; and on the twentieth 
of August half of the devoted band of Moslem 
prisoners were marched out in full view of the 


‘ 


Turkish army to be murdered by the brutal soldiery, 
who relished the bloody work. The Duke of 
Burgundy completed the sanguinary butchery by 
slaying the other half within the city walls, and 
Saladin immediately retaliated by massacring as 
many Christians. 

What a disgraceful blot to rest on the escutcheon 
of two such brave soldiers as Richard and Saladin ! 
They were foemen worthy of each other’s steel; 
but war does not train its children to gentleness ; 
and religious strifes are ever the most sanguinary, 
because they are almost invariably begotten in 
bigotry, and carried on with a relentless hatred 
that knows no mercy and shows no charity. 

Disgusted with the desertion of France, seeing 
his soldiers debauched by the luxuries and plea- 
sures of Acre, Richard determined to leave the 
city and proceed to Jerusalem, the capture of 
which was the prime object of his ambition. It 
would be in vain to attempt a description of this 
march of a hundred thousand men, drawn up in 
such perfect order that no swoop of the enemy 
could disconcert their movements. The admira- 
ble courage, unflinching endurance, constant skir- 
mishes with the Saracen light horse cavalry, ever 
hanging on the rear and flank ready to pounce 
down at the most unexpected moments, the perils 
of heat and fatigue, the scanty supplies and the 
heroism of dauntless Richard, the life-giving spirit 
of the enterprise, would fill a volume; and we 
have only space for a very few of the main inci- 
dents bearing directly on our hero’s character. 

In the general engagement before Assur, Richard 
is said to have exceeded all his previous feats at 
arms. Charging into the enemies’ ranks in person, 
he hewed his way for the depth of a half a mile, 
strewing the road behind him with slain Moslems. 
If a chivalric courage and a determined spirit could 
have taken Jerusalem, the Banner of the Cross 
would soon have waved over that city; but made 
up as the army was of every nationality through- 
out Christendom, divided into factions, headed by 
the haughty Templars and the fiery Knights of the 
Hospital, Richard found himself obliged to curb 
his own hasty temper, and plead with the impa- 
tient nobles, who were too powerful to be co- 
erced. 

Was it any wonder that such an expedition proved 
a disastrous failure? The Duke of Burgundy, who 
had never acted in accord with his commander, 
withdrew his forces almost directly after the battle 
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of Assur, and turned his face homewards, while 
the Duke of Austria, whom Richard had kicked in 
public because he haughtily refused to assist in re- 
pairing the walls of Ascalon, retired to his own 
dominions, taking with him such of his retainers 
as would follow him. And yet with all this 
treachery in his ranks, and a Saracen cloud of 
cavalry ever harassing his movements, the lion- 
hearted monarch renewed his vows to the Cross, 
and determined to pursue the Crusade single- 
handed, trusting in such help as might fall in his 
way. 

But the climax was not yet reached, and with 
the news of John’s treachery, his seizure of the 
royal revenues, and his designs upon the crown 
itself, Richard’s fortitude gave way, and he saw 
for the first time how futile his plans would prove 
with England under an usurper’s rule. With a 
bitter mortification rankling in his bosom, the 
king appointed a successor, and prepared to return 
immediately to England. Well aware that he had 
many enemies in the countries through which he 
was to travel, Richard disguised himself as a pil- 
grim, and sat out on his lonely journey; but he 
could not change his splendid physique, or curtail 


his magnificent proportions, and it soon came to 
the Duke of Austria’s hearing that Coeur de Lion 


was in his dominions. Here was an opportunity 
for one of those little revenges, and Leopold lost 
not a moment in seizing it. The pilgrim king 
was delivered up to the German Emperor, who 
incarcerated him in a castle about the situation of 
which the utmost secrecy was preserved. For one 
whole year the Champion of the Cross lingered in 
a German prison, his whereabouts unknown, his 
fate an uncertainty to his English friends, who 
anxiously awaited his arrival. At length his faith- 
ful minstrel set out to find him, declaring that if 
he were alive he would discover his place of con- 
cealment. Learning by the merest accident that 
a king was confined in a castle in a lonely forest, 
the troubadour at once set out for the spot. On 
reaching the castle, the faithful follower approached 
as near as he could, tuned his harp, and began to 
sing a ballad which he and Richard had composed. 
Pausing after singing a few verses, what must have 
been his emotions on hearing the remainder sung 
and played by one whose voice and touch he 
remembered so well! 

The minstrel returned to England with his dis- 
covery, and means were at once set on foot for the 





liberation of the king, which was finally accom- 
plished by the thunders of the Church and the 
payment of an exorbitant ransom to his captor. 

His return to England was hailed with the 
greatest joy by his people, and the direst conster- 
nation by his treacherous brother, who had been 
warned by Philip of France to take care of himself, 
that the devil was unchained. But Richard gener- 
ously overlooked John’s attempt to seize the crown, 
forgave him when Eleanor interceded in his behalf, 
and proceeded at once to chastise Philip, who had 
encouraged the French Provinces belonging to 
England to revolt. This was scarcely quelled ere 
the king received notice from one of his most 
powerful barons that an immense treasure had been 
discovered on his estate, offering at the same time 
to send the half of it to his royal master. Richard, 
with an avariciousness strangely at variance with 
his character, demanded the whole by right of 
tenure, and marched with a band of soldiers to 
enforce hisdemand. Anarcher in the nobleman’s 
service singled the king out as his victim, and shot 
him one morning as he was leaving his tent. An 
unskilled medical assistant aggravated the wound 
in extracting the arrow, and gangrene ended the 
life of one of England’s greatest warriors and kings. 

Berengaria survived her husband several years, 
and though her life is overshadowed by the splen- 
dor of his, there is no good reason to suppose that 
it was an unhappy one. Certainly his love for her 
and his offer of marriage had no little influence in 
shaping his after career. His rejection of the 
hand of Adelais was the prolific cause of his troubles 
with Philip, who not only became his life-long 
enemy, but used the whole force of his power to 
sow the seeds of sedition among Richard’s subjects, 
although he had sworn not to meddle with Eng- 
land before leaving the Holy Land. While this 
refusal to consummate such a monstrous union as 
that proposed does not seem strange, it most un- 
doubtedly “lienated the two monarchs in the very 
outset of the Crusade, and crippled the expedition 
in its germ. Who can tell the result, had it been 
otherwise ? From that hour the French king left 
no opportunity pass unimproved to harass his 
neighbor, and even endeavored to secure the ex- 
tension of his captivity in Germany. 

Coeur de Lion had many faults ; he was hasty, 
almost ungovernable in temper, stern in many in- 
stances; but that he was also generous and for- 
giving, is proven by his pardon of the archer that 
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gave him his death wound. That he subsequently | to smooth his pillow, no wife’s tears to make him 
suffered for the crime is no fault of Richard’s, | forget for a moment the pangs of death, childless 
since the monarch slept his last long sleep before | and, in a measure alone, the greatest soldier of the 
his friends dared to disobey his orders, and flay | age passed to his rest; but as long as the days of 
Bertram de Gourdun alive. Thus, on the battle- knighthood are remembered on earth, the name of 
field, far from his relations, with no mother’s hand | Cceur de Lion will not be forgotten. 





THE UNRIGHTEOUS BARGAIN. 
By T. B. S. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I. THE PARTY. | 
*T can’s.”* | 
** Why can’t you?”’ 

*¢ Because I can’t.’’ 

**¢ A woman’s reason !’’ 
‘*T really can’t, Frank.’’ 


Let me describe them as they sit in their niche 
carrying on their own little drama regardless of 
the surging gayety around, The girl is small, and 
seated as she is on a low ottoman, looks smaller 
still; her face too is small, not pretty, exactly ; 
| with large dark eyes, not brilliant, but soft and 


There was a plaintive tone in the girl’s voice as | wondrously tender; the mouth is a marvel of 
if she felt the egotistical, manlike selfishness of the | mobile expression ; the hair, intensely dark and 


request, and yet feared the outbreak that would | drawn simply and smoothly back from the low 


be sure to follow her denial of it. | broad forehead, relieves with its blackness the 


‘Why not speak the truth, and say you w///| dark and not very clear skin. Altogether it was 
not?” he said, with the sullen air of a spoilt child, | a fascinating face, not a face to be passed by 
who, after a long course of indulgence and pet- | casually. 
ting, is at last refused some little trifle, at which it | The young man seated beside her was idly twirl- 
stamps its feet in a passion. |ing his gold eye-glasses, honoring the crowd 

The girl felt something of this as she drew her | without with a supercilious glance, and carrying 
lips together in a firm line, with a little sigh of | in his eyes (if any one cared to look for it) a 


weariness and sensitive pain. Was love as rough | restless, discontented look. Evidently the girl by 


and stormy to all lovers, she wondered, as it was | his side did, and just at this point of the conversa- 


to her and Frank? If it was she wanted none of | tion she was mechanically shutting and opening 
it. Or was it only because she had already been | her fan in an excited way, as if the innocent and 
too generous with him and was now reaping the | gorgeously painted shepherd and shepherdess on 
fruits of it? She said nothing. its silken surface had incurred her eternal hatred. 
The music of ‘‘ Artist Life’’ came floating to | Finding that she made no reply, the man resumed, 
them from the parlors, they heard the soft rustling | still twirling his eye-glass and speaking with a 
of silks brushing up and down the corridors and | cool determination to make her suffer if he could. 
stairs. Between all the gay laughter and sweet ‘*T think, perhaps, the best way for me to act, 
music they had managed to hold their conversa- | is to give up asking favors of you; that will save 
tion in a little curtained niche which concealed | us both: you the trouble, and me the mortifica- 
them from the dancers and yet allowed a good | tion of a refusal.’’ 
view of all that was taking place. | She was a girl of sufficient firmness and charac- 
Of course it was at a party, and of course the | ter to feel disgusted at this exhibition of temper, 


people conversing were lovers, and equally, as a | but she cared enough for him to try and soothe 
matter of course, they were on the eve of a/| him. 


quarrel, **Don’t you think you are just a little unreason- 
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able?’’ she said with a smile, trying her best to 
prevent a quarrel, and‘to bring him back to asofter 
mood. . 

He looked up, and met her soft glance and 
smile with a stony stare. 
bright drops lurking in the corners of those gentle 
eyes? Surely not. 
beautiful dark eyes, the only really beautiful fea- 


He looked full into the girl’s | 


Did he see the two tiny | 


**Go on,’”’ he said; ‘‘ what about the people?’’ 

‘*T shall not tell you;” she looked up angrily at 
him. He took one naked little hand from which 
the glove had fallen. She made no resistance ; 
and in spite of her, the little hand seemed to 
nestle like a warm white dove in-his palm. He 
insisted, she hesitated. 

** People say I am too kind to you,” she said, 


| gently, her head bending lower and lower at each 
| word, until it was hidden in confusion behind 
| her fan, 


ture she possessed, and said not aword. He was 
in an ill-humor, and if he had been talking to a 
man he would not have been tolerated another 





moment. Girls are different. He was as un- 
moved as any marble statue that looked down 
from its pedestal on the festive scene. Then she 
tried again with a woman’s desperate persistence, 
this time with a tiny sob in her voice, at his injus- 
tice in asking her to give what he had no right to 
expect, and then getting angry with her for refus- 
ing, as she was bound to do. 

‘‘Do not be too hard on me, Frank, I cannot 
grant you this; you know I have done and would 
do a great deal for you. No girl with any self- 
respect would do this. If we were engaged you 
could not ask more. Here, take it back, it is 


very pretty, and just my taste, but I must not wear 


it.”” 

So saying, she unclasped a bracelet from her 
shapely wrist (how beautifully white it looked, 
embraced by the rich, red gold) and handed it 
back to him. There was a determination in her 
tone and look that told him it was useless to dis- 
pute further ; so he snapped the curiously wrought 
trinket viciously into its velvet case. He would 
liked, had there not been so many people looking 
on, to have ground the toy to dust under his boot- 
heel. 

“* It’s the last thing I shall ask you to do for me ; 
so rest easy.”’ 

She could not prevent those two little drops that 
had been playing hide-and-seek in her eyes from 
dropping on her dress in two little dark spots. 
Was ever girl tormented by so persistent and selfish 
a lover; but anger overpowered grief. 

‘Very well, then, see that you keep your word. 
I have been too generous with you, I see; the 
people who’’— 

She checked herself, and colored. He looked 
up quickly, waiting for her to finish the sentence. 
She was looking off in an embarrassed way at the 
dancing, pulling at her gloves, and feeling with 
vexation that she was blushing under his eyes. 





‘*« That’s all girls think of, what people say. You 
do not think of me who loves you.”’ 

‘* You think enough of yourself to make up for 
my deficiencies, I am sure.’’ She snatched her 
hand away from him. The girl’s temper, and she 
had one hot as fire to love or hate, was aroused. 
‘** To think, after what Isaid, of his answering so.”’ 

‘*Will I dance?’’ looking up sweetly, as if 
nothing were the matter, the tears just lingering on 
her eyelashes with a sort of dewy grace that made 
the dark eyes beneath only the more bewitching, 
she gave a graceful glance to the gentleman who 
bent toward her. ‘‘ With pleasure. Excuse me, 
Mr. White ;’’ she gave the shortest little bow, and 
swept off, leaving her late companion in #éte-d-téte 
looking exceedingly black and disagreeable. 

No one guessed, as they turned to look at the girl, 
chatting and laughing on her partner’s arm, that 
she had just come from a lover’s quarrel that left 
a bitter feeling of wrong and unkindness in her 
heart. Least of all, the honest, downright fellow, 
her partner, who related his experience with her 
an hour afterward in the supper-room to a special 
circle of his own friends, all boating and sporting 
men like himself. 

‘* She is lovely as a dream; and so gracious. I 
came up rather afraid, you know, of spoiling her 
téte-d-téte with White ; I had heard they were half- 
engaged; but bless you, she did not mind a bit ; 
she seemed quite glad tosee me. White looked 
mad ; though, I can tell you, I don’t believe she 
cares a pin for him.”’ 

‘* Now, Jack, you are a ‘stupid ;’ you know you 
don’t understand girls; did you expect her to 
confess her liking for him to you? You stick to 
horses, old boy, that is your forte.’’ 

‘*That’s so, Jack,’’ chimed in the youngest of 
the crowd; “you don’t understand women, you 
don’t.’” The speaker stuck his hands into his 
pocket, in that peculiar and knowing way which 
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is supposed, just at present, to be the very height 
of admirable swellishness, and gave himself the 
airs of a man of large experience, on the strength 
of several mild flirtations which he had carried on 
with some pretty cousins. So Jack Sholto, honest 
horseman that he was, was crushed into insig- 
nificance. 

‘* Hush up, child,’’ said the Nestor of the group 
and the first speaker, turning to the young fellow 
who had last spoken, ‘‘ don’t put your foolishness 
in here ; go to your mother.”’ 

This antique Nestor of the venerable age of 
twenty-five felt that this was an opportunity to air 
his own wisdom, and had no mind to have young 
striplings of nineteen like Barnett interfering with 
his prerogatives. 

‘‘She is awful spoony on White, and does 
everything he tells her to. If she were my sister, 
I tell you I’d shut down on it pretty quick. That 
White is a mean fellow; the way he flirts with 
other girls, and he knows she’s as jealous as a 
Turk, is a caution.’’ 

‘‘ Why don’t her mother look after her ?’’ 

‘‘What, the old dowager! She don’t care 


what becomes of her, so she makes a good match 
finally.’’ 

‘¢ Poor girl,’’ said another man, who had kept 
silence thus far, ‘‘she is a true womanly girl, and 
if she only had a sincere man to love her, she 
would make a fine woman,’’ 

“‘Tt’s no use; she is dead set on White, as 


everybody knows, except Jack here. Own up, 
Jack, you thought she had begun to take a tender 
interest in your fascinating and horsey self; is it 
not so?”’ 

Jack protested awkwardly. 

‘*You would never have fallen into such a 
delusion if you had kept your eyes open. Was 
not she absent-minded ?”’ 

‘* Not very ; I remember she did attempt to use 
a fork to her ice-cream, and when I asked her 
what she thought of Longfellow’s time, she said 
she did not know, she never had learnt to scan at 
school.’’ 

This drew a laugh from every one. ‘‘ Just like 
you, Jack, to talk horse toa girl.’’ It was the 
Nestor who spoke, he felt that he was an authority 
on these delicate matters among his friends. Their 
forte was sport, and if the points of a horse or the 
ability of a crew or base-ball club had come up 
for discussion, every one of those dumb mouths 

VoL. X.—13 





would have opened for its say, but on this subject 
Nestor had full swing. He was going on to 
expatiate on White’s love affairs, when he was 
cut short by some one exclaiming, ‘‘ Stop, that 
will do; here comes White now himself, and his 
Fidus Achates, Milmonte.’’ So the conversation 
dropped. 

White was not in avery comfortable state of 
mind that evening; he was anything but a fool, 
and when he had sufficiently cooled down he felt 
that he had behaved like a brute. He was really 
fond of the girl in his way, and he was anxious 
not to let the evening slip by without a recon- 
ciliation, But Maggie continued somehow to be 
always busily engaged when he approached ; so 
that, finally finding Milmonte, his bosom friend 
and staunch ally, he joined him, and together 
they sauntered listlessly through the now fast 
emptying rooms. Suddenly the chance he had 
been waiting for came to him. White caught a 
glimpse of Maggie’s face peeping out from a huge 
fur-lined cloak, hurrying past with her mother to 
their carriage. It was a bitterly cold night, but 
without an instant of hesitation he rushed out to 
help her into the carriage, the snow through which 
he waded to the curb threw back the light of the 
carriage lamps with a strong blinding glare. It 
was a rash thing for him to do, running out in his 
thin ball dress into the cold morning air. But he 
did it without a thought, impulsively, he so greatly 
wished to see her and exchange one kind word 
before they parted. A woman is very quick to 
appreciate such little attentions, and Maggie felt 
touched. 

‘Allow me,’’ he said, holding open the car- 
riage door. He handed in the mother, a stout 
portly dame, whose heavy weight, as she sank 
into the seat, made the carriage give a great lurch 
to one side. Then Maggie jumped lightly and 
quickly in after her, but not so quickly but that 
he had time to exchange a few precious words. 

‘*We are friends again, Maggie, are we not ?”’ 
he said, pressing her little gloved hand as it rested 
for an instant in his. He felt a little timid 
answering pressure, he thought. She had barely 
time to whisper, as he tucked in her dress, pre- 
paratory to shutting the door: 

‘«T shall be home Tuesday, if you care to come.”’ 

He closed the door, and off rolled the carriage. 
Maggie leaned back wearily, and thought over all 
that had happened. She had a dim notion that 
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she controlled Frank in a most wonderful and un- 
heard-of fashion. The truth was, she simply did 
everything he requested her. Hers was a new 
and strictly original version of the maxim, ‘‘ con- 
trol by obeying ;’’ it was in this way she might be 
said to control Frank. 

‘* Well, there was what I call a satisfactory party 
—good people, good supper, good wines, good 
music, and I have had a very good time,’’ broke 
in Maggie’s mother on the thread of her medita- 
tions. 

She spoke with a self-satisfied air, in a rich, oily 
voice, to whose unctuous smoothness countless 
good suppers and rare wines had contributed. She 
alternately patronized and snubbed her petite 
daughter, according to her mood. Just now she 
was in a patronizing mood. Maggie dreaded this 
more, if possible, than the other. 

‘*You behaved very well, too, Maggie; I was 
glad to see you did not display so much liking for 
that Mr. White’s society as usual. You know he 
is a careless young lawyer without a penny to bless 
himself with. You looked charming, a great deal 
prettier than that Simpson girl; was not she green 
with envy, though, when you carried off that young 
millionaire to dance the German? Her mother 
thinks he is smitten with her, but I know better.’’ 
This was said with alittle nudge in Maggie’s side. 

Maggie was displeased to be talked of in this 
coarse way, and looked up too indignant to speak. 
Her mother misinterpreted the look for one of 
surprise ; she was not an acute observer, and an- 
swered accordingly : 

‘¢Oh, yes,’ with a would-be arch smile, that 
fortunately was lost on Maggie in the darkness, ‘I 
saw you, you little baggage, deserting Mr. White 
and fascinating that wealthy young Milmonte; you 
were with him quite a while.” 

‘¢ He isa friend of Frank’s’’ said Maggie shortly. 
She did not like the turn the conversation was 
taking. 

‘*Mr. White,’’ gently corrected her mother. 
‘¢T would not call gentlemen by their first names, 
dear, not even to me; it is bad style.”’ 

‘* Nonsense, I call him Frank to his face; why 
we’ve been friends since we were babies.”’ 

‘Trust Frank, if you will call him so, to make 
friends with all the wealthy young fellows in town. 
He follows, I suppose, the Scriptural injunction, 
to make friends of mammon.”’ 

‘¢Shame on you, mother, to speak so ungener- 








ously of any one, much less of a young man we 
have known all our lives.’’ 

‘*What of that! Don’t you suppose young men 
that we have known ever go to the bad like other 
young men that other people know?”’ 

**T don’t know, and I don’t care, only hush ; 
I’m sleepy,’’ said the daughter recklessly, deter- 
mined to put an end to the dispute, and resigning 
herself to a nap. 

‘‘What language from a child to a respectable 
parent! What are we coming to? The age is so 
degenerate !’’ 

Having thus relieved her surcharged feelings, 
the mother betook herself again to her meditations, 
the most prominent theme of which was that Mag- 
gie was entirely too kind to that White fellow. 
‘¢ He is poor, he is sly, and he is an awful flirt; I 
wish I could put Milmonte, or even Barret in his 
place ; what a pretty little fortune they could put 
Maggie in possession of.’’ 


CHAPTER 1Il.—THE PARK. 

Ir was the sacred half-hour after dinner; the 
two gentlemen had just pushed back their chairs. 
and lit their cigarettes; between them stood the 
table littered with fruit and dishes, in the midst 
towering above the rest was a goodly bottle of 
Bordeaux half-empty. Beyond the little balcony 
where they sat lay the sun-lit landscape of trees 
and meadow land, between which lay the river in 
a great winding ribbon of whitest silver, spanned 
far away toward the city by a black, heavy bridge. 
Beyond lay the smoky town, with its slender spires 
and its big chimneys, over which floated in golden 
splendor mountains of snow-white cloud. It was 
very beautiful and soothing, all this, and so felt 
both Milmonte and White, for they it was who sat 
gazing placidly out, slowly puffing fragrant smoke, 
and sipping their coffee. 

Neither felt like speaking ; what man cares to 
wag his tongue after an excellent dinner? It shows 
a lack of true appreciation of the good the gods 
send. 

Gradually the shadows began to fall, on the 
river first as it reflected back the rosy color in the 
sky, then the sky itself grew gray, the evening 
star came out, a tiny speck of clear light, the 
woods took on a gloomy darkness, waiters began 
to go about lighting the gas within the dining- 
rooms. They themselves were left in darkness 


unillumined save by the sparks of their cigarette. 
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As the day faded their tongues loosened and they 
fell into the confidential conversation of friends. 
Their talk had drifted about lazily over all crgated 
things, politics, Hayes’s election, the new play at 
the Chestnut, the Centennial, until finally becom- 
ing more personal, Milmonte had leaned back in 
his chair, saying: ‘‘ After all, Frank, I think I 
envy you more than any fellow I know.” 

‘*]?’’ interrogated that gentleman, his eyes 
opening wide in amazement; ‘‘I can’t imagine, 
my dear boy, what possible cause of envy I possess, 
least of all to you who are rich and not bad-look- 
ing, while I am poor as that turkey of Job’s, and 
about as ill-favored.’’ 

‘*You have a way of making yourself agreeable 
socially ; you are popular. For the life of me, now, 
I can’t make myself liked even by a stable boy.”’ 

‘*Pshaw, the trick is simple enough when you 
once know it; it consists in plenty of cheek and 
in treating every one with the greatest freedom.”’ 

‘*T have not got that, you see,’’ was the de- 
spondent answer. 

‘You have plenty of cheek for ostlers and 
horse-jockies ; I never saw such a fellow as you are 
at an auction ; save a little of your brass for circu- 
lation in society.”’ ; 

‘*Ah, but the brass that will pass with jockies 
is not the coin current with women.”’ 

‘‘For mercy sake don’t envy me for success 
with women; it is the worst curse that ever fell 
on a man.’’ 

‘Tt is all very well for you who enjoy it to 
disparage it, but think of me at whom a girl will 
scarcely look. They think I am a fool, I suppose, 
and yet I can talk if Iam among my friends. I 
think, too, that I am capable of loving a woman 
truly if I only had the chance.” 

During the last part of this speech White, who 
had been rather distrait, suddenly brightened up 
as if an idea had suddenly struck him. He lit 
another cigar and said in his easy, nonchalant way ; 

‘* Just to illustrate for your benefit and consola- 
tion the troubles of popularity with girls, let me 
relate an instance in my own experience. You 
know Maggie Brauns and how intimate I am with 
her. Well, do you know, that girl is the plague 
of my life; I cannot take another girl to the 
theatre or dance the German, but I am called to 
an account with tears and reproaches that would 
move a heart of stone. Of course I like the girl ; 
I am very fond of her and some day I hope to 








marry her, but one must have one’s little fling 
while one is young; and it is exceedingly disagree- 
able to have to pay for it as I do. I think it 
would not be a bad notion for some other fellow 
to pay Maggie a good deal of attention and so 
take her off my hands for a while, then when I 
returned to my allegiance I could have something 
to reproach her with. Thus far she has not flirted 
once with any one; the little creature is as faithful 
to me as if we were already engaged.’’ 

** You are an ungrateful man; you do not half 
appreciate the girl’s kindness and devotion. If 
I’’— said Milmonte, enviously, when White in- 
terrupted him. 

‘* Well, if you really think so much of the girl, 
why cannot you come forward now and take her 
off my hands? There’s a chance for obliging 
your friend, and gratifying yourself.’’ 

Milmonte was shocked. 

** You are joking, Frank; it’s a very poor joke, 
too.”’ 

‘*Not a bit of it. You think I don’t appreciate 
the girl, I tell you Ido; more than you give me 
credit for; but I am tired of perpetual squabbling, 
and it will do the girl herself good to see a little 
something of other men, besides your humble 
servant.’”’ 

Milmonte sank into deep thought, which, after 
some time, White again interrupted. 

‘*Come, what do you say; is it a bargain? 
You shall have her all to yourself for three months. 
I will not go near her, and you shall relieve me 
of my tearful scoldings.’’ 

‘*T consent on one condition.”’ 

‘¢ Name it.’” 

‘‘That you promise solemnly to come back to 
her at the end of that time, and take her off my 
hands.”’ 

‘*T agree to your condition.”’ 

‘¢ Then it is a bargain,’’ said Milmonte. 

‘‘It is a bargain,’’ repeated White. 

And thus was sealed the unrighteous bargain by 
which Milmonte agreed for three months to relieve 
White of his jealous lady-love. It never occurred 
to either gentlemen that in this kind of transac- 
tion it required three to make a bargain. 


Hardly had the last words died on the lips of 
the gentlemen without, when a sudden exclama- 
tion was uttered within the dining-room. 

‘Why, Maggie, what is the matter ?’’ 
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‘*It is nothing,’’ said a faint voice. 

‘*You looked so flushed a moment. ago, and | 
now you are as pale.’’ 

The girl gave a little laugh ; 
of the evening and the wine.’’ 


The party—two young girls, Maggie’s cousins, | 


and their father, a gray old army officer—were | 


sitting close to the open window, and Maggie had | | 


heard nearly every word of White’s conversation. 


How hard it was to listen to the sallies of her | 


bright young cousins, and to reply with a smile | 
and appropriate words, while all the time there | 
was floating in to her through the open window | 
those hard, careless words. 
forward she could even catch a glimpse of his face, 
dimly visible in the outer darkness. When at last 





bargain concluded by which she was coolly handed | 
over to another man, she could not restrain a little | 
cry of wounded pride. 

‘Only to think of his speaking of me and treat- 
ing me so after all that I have done ; and only a few | 


By leaning a little | 





! they rode home under the stars behind the Colo- 


nel’s high-stepping bays she was very silent. She 


| sat up beside the old man, with whom she was a 
‘*Tt’s only the heat | 


great favorite. He was driving his horses with the 
quiet satisfaction of a skillful horseman, and talk- 
ing in a soliloquizing style he had, about when he 
| was in Mexico under old Zach. Taylor. Maggie 
was watching him drive, and thinking of, who can 
tell what, when he turned to her. 

‘Come, Mag, what keeps your tongue so still 
| to-night? Have not you a word for your old 
| uncle?” 

‘Plenty, uncle dear, but they are not worth 
your hearing ;’’ looking up with her bright smile. 

She made up her mind to a great and womanly 


| resolution as they rolled through the Park home- 
the final word was spoken, and that unrighteous | 


ward. She had made a great step out of girlhood 
_ and into womanhood that evening. The old uncle 
felt something of it in an indefinite way as he put 
out his arms for her to alight. He looked full 


| into her clear, dark eyes, and saw the straight line 


of her lips and the earnest look, and said half- 


weeks ago he wanted me to wear that bracelet.”’ | jocularly : 


She clenched her little hand spasmodically 
until the delicate rosy palm was red with pain. 


As | getting to be 


‘*My! what a thoroughbred woman our girl is 
- 





EXPERIENCES IN CAMP AND COURT. 


An interesting and gossiping volume of per- 
sonal reminiscences, entitled, ‘‘Camp, Court, and 
Siege: a Narrative of Personal Adventure and 
Observation during two Wars, 1861-62, 1870-71,”’ 
has been given to the world by Colonel Hoffman, 
an officer whose position during two great wars 
enabled him to record much that escaped the 
notice of other observers. Colonel Hoffman held 
an important post in the Federal army during our 
civil war, and at its close received an appointment 





in the diplomatic service of his country. As 
Secretary to the American Legation in Paris, and 


chargé d’ affaires during the temporary absence of | i 


the United States Minister, Mr. Washburne, he 
witnessed the events which preceded the Franco- 
German war, and afterwards remained in Paris, 
in common with other members of his Embassy, 


during the siege. The recollections he has strung 


together relate rather to the by-ways than to the 
beaten track of history during these periods; and 








it is this fact which gives his unpretending volume 





its chief interest and novelty. Our readers will 
probably be amused in spending with usa short 
time over its pages. 

Colonel Hoffman was in 1862 captain on the 
staff of Brigadier-General Williams at Hatteras, 
an island which lies in the direct route of vessels 
bound from the West Indies to Baltimore, New 
York, etc. The “ guileless natives’’ of this place 
are, we are informed, well known as wreckers, 
and in pursuit of this calling they adopt a plan 
which is simple, but effective. A half-wild kind 
of horse called a ‘‘marsh pony,’’ is bred upon the 
island, and one of these animals is caught, one of 
its legs is tied up, a lantern slung to its neck, and 
the pony is thus driven along the beach on a 
stormy night. The effect is just that of a vessel 
riding at anchor; but other ships approaching are 
soon made unpleasantly aware of the difference 
between a merchantman riding out the gale, and 
this Hatteras decoy. 


From Hatteras, Captain Hoffman was ordered 
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to join General Butler’s expedition to New Or- 
leans, and proceeded in a vessel which took three 
regiments, numbering three thousand souls. A 
fact which transpired on the voyage he commends 
to the attention of those parish authorities in 


England who refuse to enforce the Vaccination. 


Act. A man who had been ill with small-pox, 
but was supposed to be cured, was on board this 
vessel, and two days after they hdd sailed his 
disease broke out again. The men among whom 
he lay were packed as close as herrings in a barrel, 
yet only one took it. They had all been vacci- 
nated within sixty days. 

Ship Island, off Mobile in the Gulf of Mexico, 
was their first destination to await supplies for the 
expedition. An odd thing here was the abun- 
dance of fresh water obtainable everywhere by 
digging a hole two feet deep in the sand; in two 
hours it became full, but after using it for a week 
the water would be found brackish, when all that 
was necessary to procure another supply was to 
dig a hole as before. And yet the island scarcely 
rises five feet above the sea. While staying at 
this place the writer witnessed a curious freak of 
lightning. Eight prisoners were sleeping side by 
side in a circular tent, when a terrible thunder- 
storm broke out. The sentry stood leaning against 
the tent-pole, with the butt of his musket on the 
ground and the bayonet touching his shoulder. 
The lightning struck the tent-pole, leaped to the 
bayonet, and tore the stock to splinters, but only 
slightly stunned the sentry; thence it passed along 
the ground and struck the first prisoner, killing 
him; glided by the six inside men without injury 
to them, but struck and killed the eighth man as 
it disappeared. 

We now come to the writer’s reminiscences of 
warfare. 

A characteristic anecdote is told of General 
Sherman’s coolness. ‘‘ He had a pleasant way of 
riding up in full sight of the enemy’s batteries 
accompanied by his staff. Here he held us while 
he criticised the manner in which the enemy got 
his guns ready to open on us. Presently a shell 
would whiz over our heads, followed by another 
somewhat nearer. Sherman would then quietly 
remark: ‘They are getting the range now; you 
had better scatter.’ Asa rule we did not wait for 
a second order.’’ On one occasion Sherman sent 
out a strong party to reconnoitre, and Captain 
Hoffman asked permission to accompany them. 





It was given ; and the General added: ‘‘ By the 
way, Captain, when you are over there, just ride 
up and draw their fire, and see where their guns 
are. They won’t hit you.’ The order was obeyed, 
and Hoffman was not hit; but he does not recom- 
mend the experiment to his friends. 

There are occasionally amenities in warfare, and 
embittered as was the conflict between North and 
South, still some curious instances occurred. At 
the siege of Port Hudson the soldiers on both sides 
established a sort of entente cordiale. Growing 
weary of trying to pick each other off through 
loopholes, one would tie a white handkerchief to 
his bayonet and wave it above the parapet; and 
presently a similar signal would be made on the 
other side. This meant atruce; and in a moment 
the men would swarm out on both sides, and com- 
mence chaffing each other. After a while some 
one would cry out: ‘‘Get under cover now, 
Johnnie,”’ or ‘‘ Look out now, Yank ; we are going 
to fire,’’ when handkerchiefs would be lowered 
and hostilities recommenced. No one dared to 
violate this tacit truce without notice; had any 
one done so, his comrades would have roughly 
handled him. 

A striking instance is noted of the effect pro- 
duced by the imagination when exalted by the ex- 
citement of battle. A staff-officer by Captain 
Hoffman’s side dropped his bridle, threw up his 
arms, and said: ‘I am hit; my boot is full of 
blood.’’ He was helped from his horse, and sent 
to the ambulance, the Captain mentally wishing 
him farewell. Next day he appeared at head- 
quarters as well as ever; he had been struck by a 
spent ball, which had broken the skin, but inflicted 
no serious injury. Captain Hoffman saw the same 
effect produced on another occasion. A man 
limped from the field supported by two others, and 
said his leg was broken. He was pale as death, 
and had the chaplain to read to him; but the 
surgeon was surprised to find no hole in his stock- 
ing, and cutting it off, nothing was discernible but 
a black-and-blue mark on the leg. Men notori- 
ously brave may thus occasionally be imposed 
upon by their imagination. 

Woman’s wit, in the opinion of Colonel Hoff- 
man, played an important part at times in the con- 
flict, the ‘‘rebels’’ gaining many an advantage 
over the Northern men by itsinfluence. ‘**Insuch 
matters,’’ he remarks, ‘‘one woman is worth a 
wilderness of men. I recollect one day we sent a 
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steamboat full of rebel officers (exchanged pri- 
soners) into the Confederacy. They were gener- 
ally accompanied by their wives and children. 
Our officers noticed the most extraordinary number 
of dolls on board—every child had a doll—but 
they had no suspicions. A lady told me afterwards 
that every doll was filled with quinine; the saw- 
dust was taken out, and quinine substituted. De- 
pend upon it that female wit devised that trick.”’ 

Woman’s ingenuity also displayed itself in other 
ways. A bag of intercepted letters from the Con- 
federate side gave aninstance. A Southern young 
lady, writing to her brother-in-law in Mobile, 
narrated how she had successfully played a trick 
upon a Boston newspaper, compelling it to unwit- 
tingly belaud its foes. She sent them a poem 
called ‘‘The Gypsy’s Wassail,’’ the original in 
Sanscrit, with a translation in English, expressing 
every patriotic and loyal sentiment. The ‘‘Sans- 
crit’? was simply English written backward, and 
properly adjusted, read as follows: 


God bless our brave Confederates, Lord! 
Lee, Johnson, Smith, and Beauregard! 
Help Jackson, Smith, and Johnson Joe 
To give them fits in Dixie, oh! 


The ‘‘ Wassail’’ was published with a compli- 
ment to the ‘‘ talented contributor ;’’ but in a few 
days the trick was discovered and exposed. 

We pass on to the writer’s European recollec- 
tions. He received his appointment to the Legation 
at Paris in 1866, when the imperial court was at 
the height of its splendor. The Emperor, when 
he designed to be, was always happy in his recep- 
tion of diplomates, and the formal introductory 
speeches were followed by informal conversations. 
He liked to ventilate his English, but could not 
speak the language perfectly. To an American 
officer (Colonel Hay) he observed, for instance: 
‘*You have made ze war in ze United States?’’ 
(Vous avez fait la querre ?)—meaning, ‘‘ Did you 
serve?’’ The Colonel was strongly tempted to tell 
his Majesty it was not he made the war, but Jeff. 
Davis. The Empress spoke English not so fluently 
as the Emperor, but with less accent. American 
ladies were always well received by her, and her 
balls were sometimes called by the envious da/s 
Américains. If the Embassy desired one or two 
presentations beyond the usual number, the inquiry 
was generally made: ‘‘Is it a young and pretty 
woman ?”’ and if it were, there was no difficulty, 


for the Empress was pleased to have her balls set 
off by beautiful and well-dressed women. 

Comparison is favorable we are told, in Ameri- 
can eyes, to British over the French imperial dis- 
play on a very important occasion—the opening 

-of parliament by the sovereign, as contrasted with 
that of the Corps Législatif. ‘The spectacle in this 
country bears the palm, says Colonel Hoffman, 
both in splendor and interest. Her Majesty’s 
demeanor is much admired. ‘‘ Short and stout as 
is the Queen, she has the most graceful and stately 
walk perhaps in Europe. It is a treat to see her 
move.’’ The Empress of the French, however, 
created great enthusiasm on these occasions. ‘‘ Her 
beauty, her grace, and her stately bearing carried 
the enthusiasm to its height. You would have 
sworn that every man there was ready to die for 
his sovereign. Within less than four years she 
sought in vain for one of them to stand by her in 
her hour of danger.’’ 

In the year of the last Paris Exposition (1867), 
Napoleon III. entertained in his capital the Em- 
peror of Russia and the King of Prussia, the latter 
accompanied by Bismarck and Moltke. Sixty 
thousand men passed before the sovereigns in 
réview, and it was on the return from the spectacle 
that the Emperor Alexander was shot at by a Pole. 
The ball struck the horse of one of the equerries, 
and blood spurted from the animal upon the Em- 
peror’s second son, who was with him in the 
carriage. It was reported that the Emperor of the 
French turned to his imperial guest and said: 
‘*Sire, we have been under fire together for the 
first time to-day.’ To which the Emperor replied 
with much solemnity of manner: ‘‘Sire, we are in 
the hands of Providence.’’ That evening the 
writer saw the Russian Emperor at a ball at his 
own Embassy, not more than two hundred persons 
being present. He looked pale and dis¢rait, and 
Madame Haussman, wife of the celebrated baron, 
was trying, but without much tact, to make con- 
versation with him. ‘* He looked over her head, 
as if he did not see her, and finally turned upon 
his heel and left her. It was not perhaps polite, 
but it was very natural. The Emperor and Em- 
press of the French made extraordinary exertions 
to enliven the bal], but there was a perceptible 
oppression in the air.’? The would-be assassin 
was not condemned to death, the jury finding 
‘* extenuating circumstances.”’ 

On the outbreak of war in 1870, the American 
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Legation was requested to undertake the protec- 
tion of North German subjects in France, and 
procured the consent of the French government 
thereto. Thirteen distinct nationalities, European 
and South American, eventually came under the 
same protection, and caused plenty of employ- 
ment. Partly on this account, when the repre- 
sentatives of the great European powers had left 
Paris for Tours, after the downfall of the Empire, 
the United States Legation remained, and its 
members endured the unpleasant experiences of 
the siege. To Colonel Hoffman, however, the 
anticipation of this was a matter of perfect indif- 
ference—or rather he looked forward to it with 
some degree of liking. ‘‘I had quite a curiosity 
to bea besieged. I had been a besieger at Port 
Hudson, and thought that I would like to expe- 
rience the other sensation. The sensation is not 
an unpleasant one, especially in a city like Paris. 
If you have been overworked or harassed, the 
relief is very great. There is a calm or sort of 
Sunday rest about it that is quite delightful. In 
my experience, the life of the besieged is alto- 
gether the most comfortable of the two.’’ And 
the writer professes to think that the suffering 
endured in famous sieges, and the heroism of the 
inhabitants, have been much exaggerated. There 
were, however, many points of considerable dif- 
ference between the circumstances attendant upon 
the siege of Paris, and that, say, of Saragossa or 
Plevna. The Germans never made a bombard- 
ment in earnest. ‘‘ We were being bombarded, 
but after a very mild fashion. I have since talked 
with a German General who commanded at the 
quarter whence most of the shells entered the city. 
He assured me that there never was the slightest 
intention to bombard Paris. If there had been, it 
would have been done in a very different style.’’ 
But shells fell during nineteen days into the city, 
and nearly two hundred people were killed by the 
explosions. In both bombardments, that by the 
Germans and afterwards by the French govern- 
ment troops, much of the mischief done is reported 
to have been caused by the mere wantonness of 
the artillerymen, who under such circumstances 
are eager to hit something, it matters little what 
it may be. Indifference acts also on the side of 
the besieged, and during the worst of the bom- 
bardment men and boys were to be seen lurking 
in the Champs Elysées near the Arch, and darting 
to secure the fragments of an exploded shell while 








they were still too hot to hold, or crying Odus/ 
and suddenly squatting, to watch the effect upon 
elderly gentlemen passing by. <A large business 
was done in these fragments as relics after the 
siege. 

As regards provisions, the members of the Lega- 
tion were of course as well off as it was possible to 
be under the circumstances. The staple diet, 
however, which Mr. Washburne and the Secretary 
preferred to expensive luxuries, was ‘‘our national 
pork and beans, and the poetic fish-ball.’’ Occa- 
sionally they indulged in small portions of ele- 
phant, yak, camel, reindeer, porcupine, etc., at an 
average rate of four dollars a pound. ‘This meat 
came from the Jardin d’Acclimation, where it was 
found impossible to get food for the animals. 
Colonel Hoffman gives the preference among these 
varieties of flesh to that of the reindeer, which 
resembles venison, but he thinks all these meats 
but poor substitutes for beef and mutton. Horse- 
flesh was the main stay of the population in the 
way of fresh meat; it was rationed and sold by 
the government at reasonable prices, nine and a 
half ounces per day being allowed to each adult. 
It is ‘* poor stuff at best,’’ says the writer. ‘It 
has a sweet, sickening flavor. The only way I 
found it eatable was as mince mixed with potato.” 

The transmission and receipt of intelligence gave 
rise to some of the most memorable experiences of 
the siege, and what was done by balloons and 
pigeons is likely to form a precedent for similar 
episodes in all time. The French had always a 
fancy for ballooning, and were probably in advance 
of the rest of the world in this respect. They 
soon started a service of mail balloons twice a 
week from Paris, despatching them at first in the 
afternoon ; but it was found that they did not rise 
quickly enough to escape Prussian bullets, and the 
hour of departure was therefore changed to one in 
the morning. The speed of the balloons was 
sometimes marvelous. One descended in Norway 
on the very morning it left Paris. Another fell 
into the sea off the coast of Holland a few hours 
after its departure, and the passengers were rescued 
by a fishing smack. Out of ninety-seven balloons 
despatched, ninety-four arrived safely—about the 
proportion, says Colonel Hoffman, of railway 
trains in these later times. Two fell into the 
hands of the enemy, and one was supposed to 
have been drifted out to sea and lost. A balloon 
was seen off Eddystone Lighthouse, and a few 
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days afterwards a gentleman spending the winter | Colonel Hoffman considers proved a failure, as so 
at Torquay received a letter from the rector at | few birds succeeded in reaching their destination. 


Land’s End, stating that a number of letters had 
drifted ashore, supposed to have been lost from a 
balloon, and among them was one addressed to 
him. It proved to be a balloon-letter from Col- 
onel Hoffman, and is still preserved as a souvenir 
of the siege—and the sea. The pigeon experiment 





Two or three times, however, a carrier arrived 
safely, bringing with it one of those marvels of 
scientific skill, which under the microscope re- 
vealed correspondence equal to the contents of a 
good-sized newspaper, the importance and value 
of which may readily be conjectured. 





A TRIUMPH OF ART. 


On the Peacock Island in Potsdam we find 
amongst the white marble statues an image of 
Rachel, the celebrated French tragedian, placed 
there in memory of her triumph over a monarch 
who had been by no means friendly disposed 
towards her. We mean Nicholas, Emperor of 
Russia, whose dislike to her had been caused by 
her republican sympathies and turbulent senti- 
ments, which he abhorred, and on account of 
which he had prohibited her entrance into Russia; 
he is even known to have said that he wished never 
to set eyes on her. This inclement verdict of the 
powerful monarch was no small stumbling-block 
in the great tragedian’s way, for Russia is a mine 
of gold; foreign artists and many a Rachel and 
Patti of our days might relate wonderful, almost 
fabulous tales of costly gems raining down upon 
them on the stage amid the enthusiastic cheers of 
an enchanted audience. 

Therefore Mademoiselle Rachel was highly 
pleased when in the summer of 1852 she received 
an invitation to act before the court at Potsdam, 
where the Emperor Nicholas was just then staying 
as the King of Prussia’s guest. The famous actress 
had been desired to recite several scenes from 
French plays, but neither in costume nor in com- 
pany with other actors. She therefore arrived 
attired in black, the most costly lace covering her 
beautiful arms and shoulders; but the gentleman 
who, by the King’s orders, was at the station to 
receive her, expressed his doubts whether the 
royal and imperial party would not object to so 
melancholy and mournful an apparel; and on 
reaching the palace, the artist was kindly invited 
by the late Princess Charles (sister to the Empress 
Augusta, and wife of the Emperor’s brother) to 
wear a few gayer-looking things of herown. Such 


an offer could not be refused, and Mademoiselle 
Rachel appeared in the gardens adorned with 





roses. On inquiring for the stage, she was told 
that there was none erected, and that she was 
expected to stand on a grass plot in front of the 
seats of her noble audience. ‘This demand roused 
her quick temper, so that she was on the point of 
returning to Berlin, when her official attendant, 
the above-mentioned gentleman, pacified her by 
remarking that she would be on the same level 
with the audience, that her art would prove the 
greater for the want of any stage apparatus; and 
(last but not least) he reminded her of how much 
was at stake—an enormous honorarium and per- 
haps the repeal of that fatal interdiction. After a 
moment’s hesitation and a struggle with herself, 
Mademoiselle Rachel took her cicerone’s arm, and 
suffered him to lead her to the spot destined for 
her performance. 

The evening was lovely ; a few torches and lights 
illuminated the face of the artist, while the court sat 
in the shadow. Deep silence ensued upon her ap- 
pearance—one could hear the crickets chirp—and 
then she began her orations. The listeners seemed 
spell-bound: that was not human speech, it was mu- 
sic dropping from her lips. She was determined to 
be irresistible ; and she succeeded so well, that even 
the hitherto unfriendly Emperor himself, won by 
her art, rose from his seat when she had ended, and 
meeting her half-way, kissed her hand in the 
presence of the assembled court, assuring her that 
henceforth she would be welcome in Russia. 

What were the praises, flatteries, and congratu- 
lations of the others who were crowding round the 
happy artist, compared to the homage rendered to 
her by the mighty ruler of Europe’s vastest country, 
the monarch from whom a sign ordered thousands 
of his subjects to be or not to be! 

Thus was one of the greatest autocrats in Europe 
won over by the acting and the elocution of—a 
woman ! 
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By Mrs. C. Durance. 


CHAPTER VIII. GRAND BALL IN HONOR OF GENERAL | not be so ceremonious as to wait for you to return 


LAFAYETTE. 
New York has always some sensation to keep 


her alive, and she found an immense one in the | wedding on the carpet. 


visit of General Lafayette to America. 


Most of the male and female portions of the | 
population were alive with expectation and delight. | 


Milliners, mantuamakers, shoemakers, florists, and 


all the trades that flourish during the season of | wasted in laces, flowers, and I don’t know what.”’ 


festivities were very eager to employ and be em- | 


ployed. 

Milliners’ boxes, parcels of dry goods, etc., were 
hourly arriving at Mrs. Belmont’s and Colonel 
Clarendon’s, much to the annoyance of the Misses 
Primrose, who were watching them with their 
opera glasses. 

‘*What can them girls be doing with so much 
dry goods and millinery—such waste ?”’ 

Such was the repeated declaration of Tempe- 
rance, as each parcel was handed into the opposite 
houses. But when Mrs. Belmont’s new carriage 
was driven before the door, their curiosity and 
indignation knew no bounds; they could stand 
that no longer. 

‘‘Tempy, let’s go over and see what’s going 
on,’’ said the boisterous Grace. 

‘*Only that which is always going on—extrava- 
gance, to be sure !’’ 

‘¢ P’r’aps one of ’em is going to be married.”’ 

‘Um. They didn’t behave very polite to us. 
No matter, we will go and see. Maybe they will 
invite us to the wedding. They are very rich, 
and rich girls will take airs on ’emselves and give 
impudence, but we mustn’t mind ’em. Let’s go.”’ 

Their bonnets were soon on, and the Porpoise 
rolling across the street, followed by Spare-ribs, 
walking so erect that she bent back again. 

They were ushered in, amid laces, satins, and 
flowers that had been bought to make dresses for 
the ball that was to be given in honor of General 
Lafayette, at Castle Garden. 

When they found themselves there they were 
abashed, in spite of all their impudence ; they were 
at a loss what to say; there was a general silence. 
At last Temperance spoke : 


**You see we are here. We thought we would 











our visit, so we thought we would come over and 
assist you. Now you need not deny it, there is a 
You see we know all 
about it, and we think we can help you, and save 
you so much,”’ 

*«Save us in what ?”’ inquired Naomie. 

‘So much money, to be sure; only see what is 


‘I do not consider that I have wasted any- 
thing.”’ 

«« Only look at them flowers,’’ was Temperance’s 
reply, with upraised hands. 

‘‘What is the matter with them? They look 
fresh and beautiful.”’ 

‘* Yes, but only think how much money they 
cost.’’ 

‘‘ That is of no consequence, we could not ex- 
pect to get them for nothing. I hope they did 
not send the bill to you, as you seem to be so 
much interested in what they cost,’’ said the pro- 
voked Laura, astonished at the impudence of Tem- 
perance, and Naomie’s simplicity in taking it so 
coolly. 

‘Oh! no; but you see there is so much money 
spent that might have been given to the poor.’’ 

‘It was given to the poor—the industrious 
poor—for the man who raised those flowers for 
sale would not do it if he was rich. I like to 
keep people from poverty by giving them employ- 
ment. I would not beso impertinent as to dictate 
to you, or even inquire what you do with your 
money, nor do I consider that you, as a stranger, 
have any control over my purse.’’ 

Grace and Temperance felt the reproof, and 
commenced apologizing. 

‘* We only thought to help you. 
so much to do at weddings.”’ 

‘*But there is no wedding, I assure you,’’ an- 
swered Naomie. ‘‘ Nothing at all going forward 
but the ball ; so I hope your curiosity will be satis- 
fied.’’ 

‘*A ball! Do you go to balls?”’ 

. ** Certainly !”’ 
** And you dance ?”’ 
‘*To be sure. Dancing gives us great pleasure, 


Um! Always 
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and benefits the public at large. Have you ever 
thought how many families are supported by balls, 
parties, and other amusements? ‘They circulate 
money by giving employment to thousands of per- 
sons of all trades and professions.’’ 

The eyes and hands of the Misses Primrose were 
raised as she said; 

‘‘But why couldn’t all that be given to the 
poor ?”’ 

‘*You would create poverty then by palsying 
the efforts of the industrious, by taking from them 
the means of Jiving by their labor. The world 
owes a living to every person who is willing to 
earn it. Nature has been bountiful in the distri- 
bution of her gifts to the human family; on some 
she has bestowed physical powers, on others intel- 
lectual, and ordained that they should exert their 
several capacities to form the great work of civili- 
zation. ‘The world is very populous, and each 
person has to contribute his labor in whatever 
capacity he engages in, to exchange with his 
fellow-creatures for theirs. Therefore, the more 


trades, professions and occupations there are, the 
more affluent a community will become.’’ 
‘* Well, but we have to give to the church, and 


to the missionary societies, and that is all we can 
afford,’’ Grace replied. 

‘* That is all very well,’’ answered Laura; ‘‘ but 
suppose that there were nothing but clergymen 
and missionaries in the world, then we would have 
nothing but preaching and starvation, for there 
would be no one to till the ground, or build a 
house. ‘Then if we had nothing but lawyers! 
Bless me! what a time we would have! Starva- 
tion and quarreling; nothing to eat, nothing to 
wear. By destroying the many branches of trade 
that luxurious living and amusements support, you 
would reduce the operators to mendicants, instead 
of useful members of society who can stand as our 
equals, nay, perhaps our superiors in education 
and intellect.’’ 

**T declare we never thought of such things; 
but we came because we want to assist you,’’ 
added Grace. 

‘* We are much obliged to you, but we do not 
stand in need of your assistance, nor would we 
impose upon you!’’ 

This rather brusque reply of Laura had the de- 
sired effect ; the Misses Primrose withdrew, utter- 
ing renewed offers of friendship until they were 


out of sight; then their vengeance could not find 
i 





words enough to appease it. But as they had 
learned that all the preparations were for a ball, 
they did not consider the visit altogether a failure. 

The eventful night at length arrived. Laura’s 
dress was pink crape, trimmed with white lace 
festooned with roses. Geraldine’s was blue, white, 
and lace; her fair hair beautifully confined with 
pearls. Naomie’s was white lace, over white satin, 
looped up with snow-drops and lilies. Orange 
blossoms and lilies were gracefully entwined in 
her dark ringlets, which were enveloped in a blond 
veil. 

The ball was given at Castle Garden, which 
stood at the end of the battery. 

The Castle was built during the war, and in- 
tended as a fortress for the protection of the city. 
The causeway that led from the battery to the 
castle was covered, and hung over on each side 
with flags of the French and American nations, 
forming an arch which was brilliantly illuminated 
by the various-colored Jamps which were placed at 
the sides of this avenue, the flooring of which was 
covered with carpeting of the richest-colored 
flowers. 

The entrance to the Castle was a vestibule, 


‘which led to the various refreshment and dressing- 


rooms, from whence the visitors emerged into the 
amphitheatre, in whose centre was erected a large 
white tent decorated with emblematic trophies 
suitable for the occasion. The immense dome 
was draped with flags, and colors of red, white, 
and blue, intermingled with stars, which borrow- 
ing light from the many brilliant chandeliers, were 
rendered so perfectly transparent that they ap- 
peared like floating zrial clouds, such as a sum- 
mer’s sun gloriously decks the skies with as she 
sets, arraying them in the most gorgeous hues. 

The amphitheatre was surrounded by a parapet, 
which was converted into a gallery and divided 
into boxes, leaving a portion at the back for pro- 
menading, on which embrasures that had been 
originally designed for portholes opened. These 
embrasures commanded a view of the harbor, the 
Narrows, the outer bay, and the far off-ocean. 

Outside of the walls, the moon shone brightly, 
putting forth her light unclouded, thus rendering 
the scene most enchanting in its calm, sober, sub- 
dued mood, throwing her silvery shadows on the 
white sails of the numerous small craft that floated 
past the Castle. 


It was a scene of fascination to Naomie. As if 
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in a delightful dream, she gazed on the surround- | 


ing objects until all her sorrows and all of self in 
her was forgotten. When one of their party, Mr. 
Walsingham, asked her hand for the first dance, 
she replied : 

“‘IfI do dance it will be with you, but I wish 
to be a spectator, at least for a while.’’ 


Mr. Walsingham bowed his thanks, and led her | 


to a seat which commanded an entire view of the 
amphitheatre, when the band suddenly struck up 
‘Hail Columbia,’’ during which General Lafay- 
ette entered, accompanied by his son, M. D’ Her- 
villier, his secretary, M. Levasseur, Governor 
Tompkins, officers of the army and the navy, 
amongst whom were many of his old companions, 
brothers in arms, who now associated together to 
‘welcome the nation’s guest.’’ 

His tall form towering in its majestic bearing, 
proclaimed the noble soul that dwelt there. His 
eye had the expression of the eagle’s that encoun- 
ters the sun of glory with unmoved nerve. 

The memory of many of that audience recalled 
the time when he and his gallant band flew to the 
rescue of a young and defenceless Republic, aiding 
it with his fortune, his youthful abilities, and his 
affections. Oppression was his detestation, ‘‘ Mercy 
and Freedom”’ his motto. 

What tumultuous recollections must have rushed 
through that veteran’s mind as he looked at the 
remnant of his old companions! Where were the 
rest? Alas! they had now passed away! What 
a different scene he now beheld. Could he, in 
that gay assemblage, forget the snow-clad hills 
where want and starvation were endured to give 
liberty to the nation? Could he forget, when in 
solemn council the Signers of Independence assem- 
bled for devotion within the venerable walls of 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, to listen to Bishop 
White’s fervent prayer for their success, the morn- 
ing before they repaired to Carpenters’ Hall to sign 
the deed of emancipation from tyranny and op- 
pression which they bequeathed to the rising gene- 
rations ? 

Naomie seemed rapt in the joyous /é¢e, when 
her eyes suddenly rested on a figure that was stand- 
ing on the right of General Lafayette. It was 
Melbourne! Melbourne, whom she believed to be 
miles away. Their eyes met; and hers conveyed 
a message of reconciliation. He immediately 
joined her party. Was there one spark of resent- 
ment in her mind? No. The past was forgotten, 





only the present was thought of, wrapped in joy 
and delight. 
After the form of introduction had been gone 


| through, the dancing was about to commence, and 


Mr. Walsingham reminded Naomie of her promise 
for the first dance. She would willingly have de- 
clined, now that so interesting an addition had 
been made to their party, but as it would leave 
her at liberty after that set, at least for some time, 
she acquiesced, and he led her down stairs. 

Melbourne took an interested view of affairs, 
and requested the honor of Mrs. Belmont’s hand 
for the dance, which was granted. They followed 
Naomie, and joined in the same quadrille with 
her, Geraldine, and Beaufort. 

After the dance was over they ascended to the 
gallery with the intention of resuming their seats 
in the box, but Colonel Clarendon had arrived 
with some ladies, and having taken possession, 
there was no roum for the gentlemen; therefore 
the ladies were consigned to their party, while the 
gentlemen stood in waiting. 

The movement for the next dance altered the 
situation of affairs. In the exchange of partners 
Melbourne secured Naomie for his, and when it 
was finished they procured seats in an embrasure, 
where they were soon engrossed in enjoying the 
calm view before them, where the moonbeams 
played with the bubbling water as though they 
were revelling in a stream with diamond sparks. 
If ever there was a scene of enchantment on earth 
it was there. On one side Nature in calm, sub- 
dued beauty; art on the other, fascinating the 
senses with.music, and the graceful evolutions of 
hundreds of dancers arrayed in the richest robes 
that could be purchased. 

The dancing was about to recommence, but 
Naomie declined to participate in it, alleging that 
she was tired, and would prefer being a looker-on. 
Of course, Melbourne was of the same opinion, 
and they were left to themselves. 

‘‘Even here,’’? said Naomie, ‘‘we may find 
something to moralize on; see that small boat as 
it passes with its ‘oars of feathered spray.’ How 
they play with the crystal element! A fitting 
moral for contemplation: these glittering drops 
that reflect the moon’s light; that beauty that is 
drawn from the source of others, from one that it 
does not belong to, lives but for a moment, then 
dies away forever. That water sported in beauty 
that was not its own.”’ 
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He could no longer remain silent on a subject 
that occupied his whole thoughts, and he replied: 
‘* You lead me to moralize also. Is it not strange 
that in the midst of all that is beautiful, the sin of 
temptation glides into the human heart? Thus it 
was in Paradise, I suppose, and the sin of our first 
parents still lurks in our dispositions—as it does in 
mine. Naomie, you must be mine. Life is insup- 
portable while banished from your sight. I have 
tried it, and what is the result? Your father is 
vacillating; he gives his consent to our marriage 
in an equivocal manner. He does not wish to 
give his child to one whose profession is so full of 
danger as that of a soldier, yet he will not listen 
to my resigning my commission. My honor can- 
not be impaired by any clandestine proceedings 
on my part; I do not tarnish or endanger it by 
urging you not to sacrifice your happiness and 
mine. To lose you is impossible. Say, dearest 
Naomie, that you will be mine.”’ 

‘¢T cannot leave my father.’’ 

‘*Nor need you. He does not deny his consent 
to ourunion. Hesanctions it. But, oh! Naomie, 
have confidence in me; trust me.’’ 

He assumed a fierceness in his manner that she 
feared, as she timidly replied : 

‘* True, he does not object, but he evades, and 
whenever he is spoken to on the subject he remains 
silent for some days.’’ 

‘*It is a rash step, yet the happiness of both of 
us depends upon its being taken. Do not let my 
proposition shock you. I will have everything 
prepared for our marriage in the church to-morrow 
morning. ‘When it is over he will forgive us.”’ 

‘© You forget the sin of disobedience is sure to 
be punished,’’ said Naomie. 

‘*He has never forbidden the marriage, there- 
fore there is no disobedience in the case.’’ 

Naomie remained silent, gazing on the water. 
Lost in reflection, a strange mingled feeling of 
love, perplexity, and doubt filled her mind, a 
strange contrast to the surrounding objects; sud- 
denly a heavy cloud passed over the moon, all 
outside of the castle became dark. Melbourne’s 
thoughts assumed a corresponding tone ; he said, 
in a hollow voice: 

** This world is dark indeed to those that have 
none to love them.’’ Then with a sudden effort 
he cast off his gloomy air and entreated her to 
to comply with his request. 

** So be it,’’ added Naomie, in a saddened tone. 


‘*To-morrow morning at seven o’clock. 
shall it be ?’’ 

**St John’s Park is near the church.’’ Aubrey 
was about to make further arrangements, when 
Colonel Clarendon was seen to be approaching 
them. The moon shone out at the same time; all 
was again bright without and within the festive 
scene, which did not break up till the gray mists 
of the morning rose over the waters. 

When Naomie retired to her room, she had but 
little time to reflect on the promise she had given 
to Melbourne. Could she break her plighted 
word? No! Love and honor forbade it. 

The hour approached as she sat listless and 
irresolute, still dressed in the bridal toilette that 
she wore during the preceding night, when the 
clock struck six, as if it were to remind her of her 
promise. 

She threw a large cloak over her thin dress, and 
putting on a calash, with hurried steps she advanced 
towards the Park, when Aubrey met her with a 
carriage. 

‘* All is ready, my beloved,”’ said he, as he led 
| her into the church, where the clergyman and two 
friends were waiting for them. She threw off her 
cloak, and her dress was strictly that of a bride. 

The sun arose, and shone through the window 
as the ceremony proceeded that made Naomie 
Clarendon the wife of Aubrey Melbourne. 


Where 











| CHAPTER IX. A DEATH AND A BIRTH.—THE NORTH 
RIVER.—A MOVE. 

Ir was arranged that the marriage should be 
kept secret until Colonel Clarendon made some 
move that would render it necessary to divulge it. 

As Geraldine did not appear at the tea-table 


that evening, Naomie took her place. Colonel 
Clarendon was reading the newspaper, when he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, really, this is a most unex- 
pected event; this marriage! I can scarcely 
believe it.’’ Naomie’s cheeks alternately became 
ashy pale, or scarlet, she was almost fainting in 
her seat—her utterance failed her, and it was 
some time before she was sufficiently recovered to 
inquire, ‘‘ What marriage had he alluded to?” 

‘Your Aunt Geraldine’s.”’ 

She breathed more freely on finding that it was 
not her own marriage that he had discovered. 

‘*My Aunt married! Can it be?’’ 

**It seems so. She is married to Percy Beau- 
fort, who is the very opposite to her in disposition 
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—and married without any preparation—I thought 
she would have observed all the rules of etiquette 
on such an occasion. But what is the matter? 
My child, you do not seem well! Has her mar- 
riage affected you so?”’ 

‘““No! But I am not well. I suppose the 
fatigue and loss of sleep—the ball last night—a 
good night’s rest will restore me.”’ 

Anxious to make her escape from further ob- 
servation, she withdrew as quickly as possible, 
leaving her father without any suspicion as to the 
real cause of her emotion. 

The domestic arrangements of Colonel Clar- 
endon’s household went on as usual, with the 
exception that Percy Beaufort "was added to its 
number, and a calm of some months succeeded 
the marriages of Geraldine and Naomie, when 
Melbourne received orders to join his regiment. 
He wished to resign his commission, but Colonel 
Clarendon dissuaded him from it. 

‘¢ A few months!’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘and the 
term of silence I have imposed on you will expire, 
then explanations will be made that will be satis- 
factory to all.’’ 


The agony of Naomie’s mind at the separation 
from Melbourne was so great that she was almost 
induced to acknowledge all to her father, but 


Aubrey entreated her not to do so. ‘Be but 
silent for six months, I request of you; then if he 
does not consent to our union openly, I will 
demand his reasons.’’ 

With this assurance that a speedy acknowledg- 
ment of their marriage would soon take place, 
they separated. 

Beaufort’s restless disposition again burst forth. 
He had been making several trips into the coun- 
try, up the North River; on returning from them, 
he would go into ecstasies, extolling their beauty, 
their sources of wealth, and the health of a coun- 
try life. Geraldine listened in dismay, when he 
announced that he was going to sell out of his 
present business. 

‘*What is the matter?’’ she inquired; ‘I 
thought you were doing very well, and it made 
me so happy.” 

‘“*T am going to sell out! Hang it, I was near 
losing twenty thousand dollars the other day.”’ 

** How so ?”’ 

‘*You know that confounded vessel, the Anna 
Maria, has been wrecked.’’ 

‘*T heard so; but I thought you were insured.’’ 

















‘So we are; but some one has to lose. The 
insurance saves us. But I do not like that they 
should have to pay.”’ 

‘* Are they not prepared for it ?’’ 

‘¢Yes. I will sell out and buy a farm.”’ 

‘¢Remember, Percy, we neither of us know 
anything about farming. We don’t know any- 
thing about growing wheat, or grain, or anything 
of that kind.”’ 

‘«We may not know, but the earth does; give 
it the seeds, and I warrant it will give us the 
wheat. Then only see; if I buy a hundred 
chickens this year, they will yield us from one 
hundred toa hundred and fifty eggs each; only 
look what that will amount to? How many 


chickens they will yield, near a hundred more 
before the year is out.’’ 


‘Yes, that is provided they do not die.’’ 

‘‘ How disheartening you are, Geraldine. Do 
you know I hate selling dry goods, and such 
trumpery.”’ 

**T am sorry for it; for of course I would not 
like to persuade you to follow a business that you 
do not like.’’ 

He was determined to buy a farm, and he lost 
no time in doing so. He secured a farm that was 
situated between fifty and sixty miles abuve New 
York, a few miles from Cold Spring. 

The separation of the family was asad one to 
Naomie, it was a real subject of grief; while Mel- 
bourne was with het she did not wish to confide 
her secret to any one else; now it was different, 
and she craved to keep some one near her that 
she could confide in, some friend to advise her, 
but there was no resource, she had to submit. 

The farm that Beaufort purchased was a lovely 
place. The mansion was large and comfortable, 
which, by Geraldine’s taste, care, and systematic 
manner of housekeeping, soon appeared to be a 
little paradise. The view from the outside was 
all that those that love Nature delight in, when 
mingled with art. Fine old trees and vines shaded 
the dwelling, orchards full of fruit, a well-filled 
barn, poultry houses, gardens of fruit and flowers 
surrounded it. In the interior of the house, sum- 
mer and winter were well provided for. Rich 
curtains, carpets, and bright grates for the latter 
season, for the former, cool shades, matting, and 
free pure air. Three rooms in the house were 
furnished, and set apart for Colonel Clarendon 
and Naomie, to whom were seft invitations to 
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take up their residence there entirely, or for such 
times as suited their convenience. 

As Naomie’s health daily declined, her father 
observed it with terror, pity seized his mind, and 
he upbraided himself as the cause. He resolved 
to put an end to it at once, and confide his plans 
to Naomie ; when the invitation came from Geral- 
dine to pass a few weeks at least with her, this 
offer made him postpone his intention until he saw 
what effect a change of air would have ; he almost 
feared the journey, it being mid-winter; but ne- 
cessity, aided by Naomie’s entreaties, made him 
undertake the journey. 

A severe storm commenced just after they left 
the city, and before they had proceeded very far 
up the river’s banks they found themselves in one 
of the dense forests that cover the sides of the 
mountains. Here a delightful picture of winter’s 
rural beauties presented itself. The neighing 
steeds pranced with delight as they reveled in 
the falling snow that was dancing to the music of 
the wind, while the proud animals tossed up their 
finely-formed heads to sniff the pure air as they 
flew along unconscious of the burden that was 
attached to them. 

Then the merry laugh that every hill returned 
with tenfold sounds, making the heart rejoice; 
whilst the songs of the drivers with their gingling 
sleigh bells, made the very air alive. 

The snow continued to fall until all signs of 
roads and pathways were totally obliterated, hav- 
ing been so engrossed by the novelty and beauty of 
the scenery around them, that they had not taken 
the caution to direct the driver to observe the 
course that the road should take. Thus they 
became lost in a large forest. 

On emerging from it they became bewildered, 
and advanced on until they found themselves on 
the edge of 2 precipice a hundred feet above the 
river. The horses being sagacious animals, per- 
ceived the danger, reared, threw themselves back, 
and by a sudden shock dashed the sleigh against 
a rock, breaking it to pieces, and then ran off to 
seek their own safety. 

The driver escaped, and wandered off in search 
of assistance, leaving them in danger of being 
frozen to death, unless aid could be soon given 
them. 

Very fortunately a party that was out-sleighing 
for pleasure arrested the runaway horses, traced 
the way to the travellers by the horses’ tracks in 





the snow, and arrived in time to rescue them from 
further danger. 

Another sleigh was procured which conveyed 
them to the end of their journey, where affection 
welcomed them, and every comfort awaited them. 

Naomie lost no time in confiding the secret of 
her marriage to her Aunt, requesting her advice, 
whether she should still await the time Melbourne 
required her to keep it secret, or confess it at 
once. Geraldine counseled her to reveal it to 
her father, promising to undertake the task of 
breaking it to him herself. 

‘*Let him have a good night’s rest first,’ said 
the kind-hearted woman, ‘‘and a few words will 
soon reconcile ail parties. I wish you had come 
to me sooner.” 

When supper was over the family assembled 
around the cheerful fire, where all the events that 
had transpired since they had separated were dis- 
cussed ; amongst them was the contemplated mar- 
riage of Laura Belmont, of which Naomie informed 
her Aunt. 

‘*T hope she may be happy,’’ was the wish of 
Geraldine; ‘‘I feel a great interest for her; you 
must invite her to come and stay with us some 
time.”’ 

After all had passed a pleasant evening, and 
were about retiring, Colonel Clarendon, in an 
agitated manner, addressed his daughter: ‘‘ My 
dear child, the time that I have long looked for- 
ward to has at length arrived. Perhaps I have 
been cruel to you. Forgive me for it! my con- 
science has often upbraided me, but the object I 
have in view is of such vital interest to your 
happiness, mine, and another’s’’— overcome by 
emotion he could not proceed for some time; at 
length, in a voice choked by emotion, he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ To-morrow you shall know all !’’ 

After giving her his blessing, he rushed into 
the room prepared for his reception. 

The daughter and the sister looked at each 
other with astonishment, as each repeated, ‘‘ To- 
morrow! Is it not strange.’’ They sat for some 
time musing on the strange coincidence, that all 
of them had settled on the same time for explana- 
tions and confessions. 

Beaufort, not knowing any of the secrets of 
either party, sat stupefied and amazed. His pa- 
tience became exhausted, and he moved to adjourn 
‘* till to-morrow,’’ which motion was agreed to. 

The morning at length dawned; Naomie did 
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not sleep all night. She arose full of anxiety, 
thinking whether her confession should be made 
first, or whether they should wait to hear her 
father’s plans. 

The subject was discussed, and debated over 
and over. At last they decided that it would be 
best to hear his plans first; they waited impa- 
tiently for a summons from him, but none came. 
The breakfast hour had passed, but he did not 
appear. It did not alarm them, as they thought 
the fatigue of the journey had made him sleep, 
therefore they would not disturb him; but when 
mid-day arrived, and he remained in his room, 
they became anxious lest he might want some- 
thing. Naomie knocked at the door; no answer 
was given; the door was locked. She called 
Geraldine, who, after knocking several times 
without receiving any answer, burst it open, when 
to their horror they found him dead in his chair. 

It was evident he had been writing all night, as 
there was a package on the table directed to 
Naomie. He held in his hand the miniature of a 
lady in a nun’s dress. 

The lights were still burning. Naomie seized 
the package and tore it open; her eyes eagerly ran 
over its contents, which were as follows: 

‘“‘To my Dear DauGHTER: Not being able to 
bring myself to speak personally on a subject that 
has engrossed all my thoughts for the greater part 
of my life, I now adopt this method of imploring 
your assistance in carrying out the plans I have 
educated you for. You have arrived at that time 
of life that I can now trust you to act. If I die 
before all I contemplate is accomplished, you will 
find the directions how to proceed in the following 
paragraph. You will find the letters in my desk. 
If I live, we will commence our journey together ; 
if not, you must take passage on some vessel sail- 
ing for Spain. On arriving there, you can, by 
the aid of the letters I have prepared for you, 
obtain admission into some of the various con- 
vents as a boarder. Your knowledge of the French 
and Spanish language will enable you to accomplish 
objects that I failed in for want of. To my igno- 
rance of the language, I attribute my failure in 
this case; yet you, as a young female, will be 
admitted where I would not. Gain admittance, 
and search the convents, all religious institutions 
and asylums, for your mother!’’ ‘* Merciful pow- 
ers! My mother alive !’’ exclaimed Naomie; her 
agitation was so great she had not the power to 











keep silent on such an absorbing subject ; at length 
she silently resumed the perusal of the papers in 
herhands. ‘‘ Claim her protection. Let her advice 
guard and protect you. Should she be still con- 
fined in one of the convents against her will, 
assist her to escape; restore her to liberty, and a 
loving husband, who failed to accomplish that 
which female ingenuity, combined with filial love, 
may effect. The letters I have procured for you 
are from persons who have promised their influ- 
ence to aid us. The name of your mother’s family 
is Huertas. They are rich and powerful! The 
likeness I have of her was taken in her novitiate 
habit ; it thay assist you in tracing her out, even 
if her name should be sunk in that of a religious 
one !”’ 

‘**Too late; too late !’’ was indistinctly uttered 
by Naomie, as she sunk senseless before the inani- 
mate form of her father. 

All endeavors to calm her anguish was vain. 
Melbourne arrived, but she was still inconsolable. 
He now understood the mystery of Colonel Clar- 
endon’s conduct, and endeavored to prove to his 
wife that the wishes of her father had been ren- 
dered impossible by his own mysterious proceed- 
ings. He related to her the promise of secrecy 
that had been exacted from him on his giving his 
consent to their marriage. Geraldine tried to 
reason with her. While she did not openly con- 
demn her brother, she felt that he had acted 
unjustly towards them all, as he never permitted 
the mention of his wife’s name, or any allusion to 
her to be made, even though his mind was brood- 
ing over her fate ; thus he sacrificed his daughter’s 
happiness to his silent, secret arrangements. 

The task of consolation was, indeed, a difficult 
one. ‘To tell a daughter not to think of her 
mother, who was perhaps detained in some con- 
vent against her will, seemed an impossibility, and 
Naomie being now herself a wife, was an impedi- 
ment to her father’s plans; the struggle in her 
mind between what she considered her duty to 
her parents, and her duty as a wife, almost deprived 
her of reason. While she was meditating what 
course to pursue, the presence of a young son 
decided the question for the present time. He 
was christened by the name of Clarence. 

How inconsistent we mortals are; we covet 
things that are out of our reach, we labor years to 
obtain them; once within our grasp they become 
worthless, and we care not for them. A few years 
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before, and Naomie considered that her whole 
happiness depended on her marriage with Aubrey. 
Now; how changed! There was no longer hope 
or joy expressed in her countenance in his presence. 
Her duties to her son and husband were mechani- 
cally performed without any seeming thought; 
her mind appeared blank, save on her devotions, 
and when her son addressed her by the name of 
mother. 

Melbourne being ordered to join his army in 
Florida, the entire charge of Clarence devolved on 
his mother, who was to remain with Mr. and Mrs, 
Beaufort. She saw Melbourne depart without 
shedding one tear, or heaving one sigh: 

Years passed speedily and Clarence improved 
rapidly in all his studies, but his mother’s health 
declined daily; the physicians ordered a change 
of air. As Melbourne’s regiment was stationed 
in Florida, and a treaty of peace being about to 
be signed with the Indians, he sent for them to 
join him, the air of St. Augustine being considered 
very favorable for the health of invalids. 

Geraldine was greatly afflicted at parting with 
them, as Clarence, having attained his seventh 
year, was as dear to her as if he was her own child, 
and Beaufort had become so much attached to the 
boy, that he could not content himself to remain 
there after he had gone; the place seemed so 
dreary—everything reminded him of him and the 
happy days he had passed—so he resolved to make 
a move too; he would take a cotton plantation 
in South Carolina and remove there. 

He communicated his intention to his wife, 
who tried to remonstrate with him against it, but 
it was vain. 

‘¢ Everything is so comfortable here,’’ said she, 
pleadingly. 

‘¢So it will be with you everywhere, where you 
manage matters so well. You opposed our coming 
here at first.’’ 

‘‘IT know I did, and I was wrong there; how- 
ever, I make a compromise with you now; I will 
consent to try the plantation, provided you do 
not sell this place, but rent it, so that we may 
return to it, if you stould be disappointed in your 
expectations in South Carolina.”’ 

As the farm had produced enough to purchase 
the plantation without selling the North River 
property, Beaufort agreed to her proposal, and 
leased it for two years, instead of selling it. 

The arrangements for their removal were soon 





completed. Naomie’s having left first consoled 
Geraldine in some measure for leaving the place 
temporarily ; she felt assured that he would soon 
grow weary of their new abode and return; she 
sympathized with him in the feelings that actuated 
the present move, for desolation oppresses the 
hearts of those who remain in the abode, the 
home, when friends have taken their departure. 
None know the pangs of it, but those who have 
endured it. 


CHAPTER X. LIFE ON A SOUTHERN PLANTATION. 

WHEN they arrived at Charleston the overseer 
of the property, Mr. Ephraims, was waiting for 
them, and a vessel was ready to take them up 
Ashley River to the landing, where the chaise and 
horses would be ready to take them to the planta- 
tion. The word chaise struck on Geraldine’s ears 
as something ominous! However, a few hours 
sail took them to it. The chaise she found was a 
chair on two poles affixed to wheels; in front of 
the chair was a board, on which a negro was seated 
who drove the horse that was attached to the 
chaise. There were also two horses, one for Percy 
and one for Mr. Ephraims. There were about thirty 
mregroes to welcome the new Massa and Misses and 
to carry the baggage; each one took a trunk, a 
bundle, placed it on their heads, to tote, it as they 
called it. Then they formed a long line following 
their leader, and thus proceeded to transport the 
baggage. As the way they had to travel over was 
mostly a kind of broad path through the woods, 
they had to go in Indian file, one after the other, 
when they came to a clearing; then Beaufort would 
ride on one side of Geraldine, Mr. Ephraims on 
the other. 

‘What do you think of the beginning?’’ in- 
quired Geraldine of her husband. 

‘*T suppose it’s all right,” replied Percy. ‘‘They 
say there is a handsome mansion on the planta- 
tion, and all necessary buildings. It was described 
to me as one very handsomely situated, and one 
where a fortune can be made in a few years. 
What do you think of it, Mr. Ephraims ?”’ 

‘*Reckon the country is pretty good, its right 
handsome and clever to live in, ’cept when the 
agers shake a body. ‘Then one finds it difficult to 
keep your teeth tight in your head, an your bones 
seems to try to git out of your body; I tell you it 
makes them rattle.”’ 

‘Ts there so much ague here ?’’ said Geraldine. 
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‘Only in the spring and fall.’’ 
‘©That is bad!’’ she observed. 
house a handsome one?”’ 


‘But is the 


‘*T reckon its as good looking as any of tothers, 
cepting them there Wilsons, who are trying to | 
imertate city folks with their mansions, as they | 


call em, or manor houses, Its something out- 
landish, howsomever.’’ As he made the observa- 


tions about the Wilsons, it was evident that some | 


disagreeable feeling existed between them, as he 
tried to twist the name in speaking it, and turning 


up his nose with every expression of scorn it was | 
| with a long pine stick of blazing wood in her 


capable of. 

The country looked beautiful although it had a 
very sombre appearance. The white moss hung 
in graceful folds from the tall cypress trees, which 
reared their heads and extended over their droop- 
ing branches, forming grottoes and arcades of 
lace-like architecture, so delicate and luxuriant 


that none would dream that the same air that | 


nourished it contained a poison that lurked around 
to destroy those human victims who intruded into 
its influence at certain seasons of the year. 

To complete the deception of the fairy scene 


the ground was carpeted with green moss, ferns, 
and wild flowers of various hues, that bloomed 
over the swampy earth, while myriads of gay 


butterflies and insects filled the air. Alas! their 
life was an ephemeral one, and yet their death a 
useful one; as they die they nourish their more 
majestic neighbors, the cypress and the palmetto. 

They reached the so-called mansion. This 
mansion was nothing but an unfinished log cabin. 
Not like some of those in the Eastern and Western 
States, many of which are plastered, painted, 
windows glazed, and everything made to con- 
tribute to the comfort of the inhabitant. No effort 
of that kind had ever been attempted. It was 
totally unacquainted with painting or even plaster- 
ing. True, it was divided into three apartments 
by some half-planed deal boards, while the native 
earth retained possession as its floors. 

Geraldine looked in dismay at the prospect 
before her. There was but one white face (Mr. 
Ephraims) besides themselves on the plantation, 
and about forty negroes. 

The overseer ushered them into the cabin, ob- 
serving that he supposed he could still retain his 
room? 

‘* Certainly,’’ answered Geraldine; ‘‘ but where 
is the kitchen ?”’ 

VoL. X.—14 





**At the end of the lot,’’ said he, pointing to 
another hut that had no glass in the windows. 

Weary and fatigued, a night’s rest was all she 
cared for. The negro girls surrounded her, anxious 
to receive orders. Her first one was a request to 
bring hersome candles. They stared at her, when 
Rose, who considered herself as head waitress, 


| asked: ‘*What is they, Missee, fur you see we 


hasn’t lived in de city, and we doesn’t know 
eberyting.’’ Geraldine was amused at the girl’s 


| simplicity and told her she wanted some lights to 


see by. Rose ran off and immediately returned 


hand. ‘Rose, I did not want a fire, I only wanted 


| some light.”’ 


‘** Dis am de light de ole Massa and Missus use.”’ 
While the girl was speaking she stuck the end of 
the stick that was not on fire into the floor. The 
blaze from it soon cast a cheerful light over the 
place. ‘That is all very well, Rose, while the 
earthen floor remains, but I hope to have it 
boarded over, and that will destroy your candle- 
stick.’’ 

‘What dat, Missee?’’ 

Geraldine told her it was something to hold the 
light. 

‘*Oh, den, Missee, Minny mus come hold de 
pine knots!” 

Geraldine laughed heartily at the idea of her 
new ebony candlestick; she began to think she 
had a harder task to accomplish than she had 
calculated on. However, she slept on it, and the 
next morning rose to work. 

First Geraldine visited all the negro huts. She 
found each one had a lot of ground attached to it 
where they raised poultry, pigs, vegetables, and 
fruit for their own use or to sell. She was much 
pleased to find that the negroes had it in their 
power to make themselves so comfortable, having 
been under the impression that they were an op- 
pressed race. . 

She found there was plenty of house-servants, 
but not one understood housework, There was 
no garden, no poultry-yard or house. She in- 
quired of one of the women if there was no garden 
to the residence. 

‘*Oh, no, Missee! no cessity fur it; we hab 
alway nuff to sell you,’’ answered Lilly. 

Geraldine soon selected one of the men, whom 
they told her was a gardener, laid out her plan for 
her garden, and set him to work to dig the ground. 
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Percy desired Mr. Ephraims to make the negro 
carpenters bring a quantity of lumber to make 
alterations to the house. Mr. Ephraims grumbled 
a great deal about it, as it would take up so much 
of the time of the hands, which he wanted else- 
where. 

‘¢T cannot help that,’’ said Geraldine; ‘it is 
out of the question to let the earthen floors remain ; 
they must be boarded over immediately, and two 
rooms more must be added to the house.”’ 

The overseer knew that it was in vain to contend 
against a woman’s will, therefore he sent the car- 
penters, and they went to work. Such a set of 
workmen as the negroes were! They set Beaufort 
almost crazy; he knew nothing about carpenter 
work, but he had brains, which he was obliged to 
use, and assist them as his common sense directed 
that it should be done. 

When the two rooms were added, the carpets 
put down that they had brought with them, the 
walls papered and painted, the place began to 
assume a very comfortable appearance, and the 
astonished Mr. Ephraims declared it was equal to 
the Wilson’s. Didn’t think the niggers could 
have done so good a job. 


Everything had hitherto been carried by the 


negroes on their heads; there being no carts on 
the place. But Beaufort sent to Charleston for 
two of each, and for seeds and tools; also plenty 
of turkeys, chickens, ducks and geese, while Geral- 
dine took care to have comfortable houses put up 
for them. 

The plantation thus stocked yielded plentifully 
for some time, after which the productions began 
to fall off by degrees; but every negro had some- 
thing to sell them. From the poultry-yard she 
could only get a few eggs, although she sent Minny 
early every morning. But Minny never found 
any. 

‘‘No eggs, Minny ?”’ 

‘No, Missee, de ole hen is so cross she ain’t a 
gwine to hab none,’’ was the answer; or else, 
‘None dere at all, at all, Missee,’’ or something 
of that kind; but no eggs were ever forthcoming. 
At last she went herself. There were only two 
hens, and a turkey with some young ones left; all 
the stock was gone. 

She went through the negro grounds, and saw 


there was plenty of all kinds of poultry running at | 


large, but not much corn. 
‘* How is this, Milly; your er has been 


selling me corn, and yet there is none planted in 
your garden; yet he could not find any in mine, 
where it was planted ?”’ 

‘* Dat nigger mus hab been too lazy to look in 
your garden.”’ 

‘Oh, no; for some very industrious body 
stripped the stalks before six o’clock in the morn- 
ing.’’ 

‘* Did de, Missee? I reckon it war de crows— 
deres an awful number of crows, big black crows, 
Missee. Is Missee shoor it war him as sold you 
corn ?”’ 

‘* Certainly, I paid him myself.’’ 

‘Wall, Missee, de trocf is, he run round de 
plantation, and I reckon he pick it up whar it 
grows.”’ 

** You have plenty of chickens here, Milly ?’’ 

‘* Yes, Missee, de Lor’ is berry good to us poor 
niggers ; he gibs us plenty ob chickens an turkeys.’’ 

‘* But how is it I have only two chickens in my 
yard, and no eggs?”’ 

‘*T doesn’t know. But you needn’t not to keer 
about dat, kase we can give you enuff an more’n 
| you want.”’ 

‘* You are very good to offer to supply us. But 
you have charge of the poultry, and I should like 
to know how mine go. I put twelve eggs there 
yesterday, and they are all gone to-day.’’ 

‘*Laws! Did you, Missee? Den dem snakes 
mus hab eat em. Dem snakes am orful fond ob 
eggs.’’ 

‘* Laws! Mammy, what queer tings dem snakes 
bees. I clar dey look jis like you ; for I war lookin’ 
through de fence, an I seed de snake’s hand go 
right in de nest, an I tout it war yau, for it looke 
jis like ee.”’ 

‘¢ Jist har de little nigger. See if I dusn’t cut 
you up fur tawkin dis ere way. Yis, deedee, de 
snakes allers used fur to go to eat old Missus eggs an 
chickens. Git along ye young sarpint !’’ shouted 
Minny, as she took up a stick to throw at Milly; 
but Geraldine interfered, and told her she must 
not beat the child; whether it was herself or the 











snakes that had taken the eggs, she must teach the 
child to speak the truth. 

‘*T alleys does speak de troof! Deed I does! 
My ole Misses use fur to say, ‘Aullers speak de 
| troof, an you'll be sure to meet distribution boaf 
here an hereaffer.’ Ah, my ole Missus darter was 
beautiful ; you put me in mind of her.’’ 

Minny was a true negro in cunning, and never 
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lost an opportunity to flatter when anything was to 
be gained by it. 

‘*No doubt, Minny, she was very handsome 
when she was buying her own poultry and eggs 
from you,’’ replied Geraldine, as she returned to 
the house, taking Milly with her. 

The Wilsons were one of the old Southern 
families which had descended from the Huguenot 
refugees. They lived on the estate that their an- 
cestors had purchased, and it had descended from 
father to son for several generations. The present 


family that resided in the mansion that gained so | 


much admiration and so much envy from Mr. 
Ephraims, consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, one 
married son, and two unmarried daughters. 

They were their nearest neighbors, and very 
agreeable ones. Every week they assembled their 
friends from Charleston and for forty miles round, 
to meet at their hospitable mansion, where music 
and the most polite conversation engrossed the 
time. 

Ephraims persuaded Beaufort to sell him a hun- 
dred acres, on the plea that he wanted to build a 
house on it for himself; that in so doing he would 
have better command of the plantation. ‘The rea- 
son given seemed very plausible, and as he was not 
a very agreeable person to have in the house, they 
gladly consented to the sale. 

A few days after, he requested Percy to sell him 
two hundred acres more. It puzzled them very 
much, as they had understood that Mr. Ephraims 
was a poor man, and how a poor man could sud- 
denly be able to purchase three hundred acres of 
land astonished them; but they consented, as it 
would be the means of getting rid of him at once 
from their house. 

Before two years were over, Beaufort began to 
grow weary of the plantation. He was getting no 


money from it, nor did there seem to be any pros- | 


pect of any. When heapplied to Mr. Ephraims 


about it, the constant reply was, ‘‘ wait till the | 


crops come in.’’ The time for them to come in 
past and came again, still the same old story. 
The winter was again coming on; the past one 
had been mild, but the present one was threaten- 
ing to be asevere one. The weather was so cold 
that the river was frozen, and the negroes crowded 
into their huts. A tolerable heavy snow had 
fallen; the ground was white, and not a black 
face was seen about. Geraldine was delighted at 
the snow, it seemed like the face of old friend, 


| and she was preparing to take a walk to see what 

had become of all the people, when Dinah met 
_her. She looked quite frightened at her, as she 
|.exclaimed, ‘* Laws, Missee, whar is you gwine? 
| you'll be frizzed to death. Does’nt ye see de 
snow on de yarth, an deres no fire, an deres no 
wood to build one.”’ 

‘* How is that ?’’ 

‘*De reason is, Missee, dat Massa Ephraims 
keeps all de hands so busy on him house, dat de 
got no time to git none, an dey ain’t got no corn- 
meal nur no food nayder.”’ 

‘**No food! no fire ?’’ repeated Geraldine. 

‘*Nun; you see since Massa Ephraims hab 
bought de ground on which de corn and rice 
growed, he keeps it all, so de hands gits nothin, 
only de hab de work to do.”’ 

Geraldine was struck aghast, as she repeated, 
‘*No fire! Nothing for them to eat! Tell Milly 
and Cesar and all the hands to come and get 
what there is in the house; let them have it while 
it lasts; and tell your master I want him imme- 
diately.’’ 

Dinah lost no time in executing the orders; 
only a few moments elapsed, when the negroes were 
seen running towards the house, clapping their 
hands and jumping for joy. Percy attended her 
summons immediately. 

‘* What is to be done?’’ was her first exclama- 
tion on seeing him. ‘‘Oh! Percy, here are all 
our hands without food or fire. What is to be 
done ?”’ 

‘* First explain ; then I can answer you 

‘¢That wretch, Ephraims; you have sold him 
all the ground on which the corn and rice grew, 
and on which the hands depended for their food, 
and now they have no fire or anything to eat.”’ 

Percy was completely stunned. When he re- 
covered himself, he considered a few moments, 
| when the thought occurred to him to apply to Mr. 
Wilson to advise him, and to let him have what 
was necessary for the present, until he could find 
out what Ephraims had really done. 

He rode over to Mr. Wilson’s as fast as his horse 
could carry him; from whence he returned, ac- 
| companied by negroes, driving a wagon loaded 
with provisions and wood. 

The day was nearly past before all were served ; 
then the evening was passed in looking over their 
| accounts, and the deeds of the property that 
|Ephraims had bought from them. They dis- 
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covered, sure enough, that the portion he had in- 
cluded in his deeds, embraced nearly all the culti- 
vated ground. 

The greater part of the two hundred acres left 
were uncleared, and some of it swamp lands. 
However, the house had been handsomely fur- 
nished and enlarged, the garden was well cutivated, 
and the negroes’ huts had been well cared for. 

‘© We will have to sell the negroes,’’ said Beau- 
fort, ‘and this house; I do not suppose it will 
bring much, but it will have to go. I do not 
mind that, but I do not like to sell the negroes, 
although some of them are lazy ; however, I will 
not consent to divide any of the families, even if 
we have to give them away.”’ 

**If they could only take care of themselves, 
we might give them their freedom.’’ 

**That would be giving them up to starvation 
at once; for if we who have the means and 
capacity of mind to take care of them, find a 
difficulty in feeding them, what would the poor 
creatures doif left to themselves? See, this morn- 


ing instead of exerting themselves and coming to 
us, they crouched into their huts and lay there 
dormant; chance alone discovered that to-day, 


which they must have known before. ‘They must 
have known the state of things some time; I am 
wearied out to-night, to-morrow we will see what 
is best to be done for them. I expect we will 


lose nearly all we have invested here ; fortunately, | 


we have our old home to goto. Iam to see Mr. 
Wilson to-morrow, then see what our crops of 
cotton have brought during the last two years, 
then I will settle off, and prepare for our depar- 
ture.”’ 

The next morning the news spread amongst the 
hands that they were all to be sold. Mr. Ephraims 


took care to circulate it well that he was going to | 


buy them all. 

Then came a hue and cry, a weeping and wail- 
ing. 

They assembled in a body to remonstrate. As 
they were marching in procession towards the 
house, they met Geraldine. They begged and 
entreated of her not to let ‘* Massa sell em to Mr. 
Ephraims.’’ Czesar was made spokesman on the 
occasion. 

‘*You knows, Missee, we an’ all our descendants 
has aullers ’longed to qualerty, and’tis aginst our 
dignerty and spectability to be owned by any ting 
else but fust-rate qualerty. Afore you comed on 


| har he done gwine nigh starving us all out an’ 
| out.’’ 

‘When was that ?’”’ inquired Geraldine. 

‘¢ Affer our ole Massa die, an’ afore we was sold 
_ to Massa Percy ; you not come fur some time.’’ 

She promised to see what could be done for 
them, and let them know as soon as possible, 
assuring them at the same time that they should 
not be sold to him. 

The assemblage broke up with shouts of joy and 
thanks to her, as they returned to their cabins. 

Beaufort got rid of all his difficulties better 
| than he expected. Mr. Wilson agreed to buy all 
_ the negroes, and his married son had been think- 
_ing of building a house for himself; theirs being 
a convenient distance from the mansion, and the 
lands joining theirs, it would just suit him, there- 
fore he would purchase it. The negroes could 
still live in their old cabins, while they worked 
the uncultivated grounds so as to bring them into 
use ; they would have a good master and mistress, 
who would supply all their wants. This was a 
great relief to Geraldine’s mind; she assembled 
the negroes, and informed them what was to be 
done with them. 

They danced and sung for joy. They were 
delighted. ‘‘They were still to be owned by 
qualerty,’’ and they could still live in their old 
homes where they were born. All were satisfied 
except poor Minnie, who had become so much 
attached to Geraldine that she cried as if her 
heart was broken, therefore Geraldine promised 
to keep her. 

The rest of the negroes went off cheering for 
‘Massa Percy, Missee Gerldeen, and their new 
| Massa,’’ just as Mr. Ephraims approached them, 
| saying: ‘How is this? Mr. Beaufort, I hear 
that you have sold your house without letting me 
| know ?”’ 

‘<T have; the house was mine. 
to do as I pleased with it.’’ 
| ‘But I wanted it?’’ said the overseer, in a 
most arrogant tone. 

‘*T cannot help your wants, You cannot have it.”’ 

‘* Have you sold the niggers, too ?’’ 

‘*T have !’’ 

‘*What am I to do to work my land?’’ Ephraims 
exclaimed, in a rage. 

**That’s your business, not mine. But now I 
want you to settle with me the amount due me 
for my two years’ crops of cotton ?”’ 
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bought the land from you in July, before the crops 
were ripe; so the crops gathered in belong to me, 
and as to the year before, I don’t think they 
brought more than would pay my wages for that 
year, and the one before you bought the place, 
that was due to me.”’ 

‘* What do you charge a year ?”’ 

‘¢T reckon I charge two thousand dollars a year.’’ 

‘*T thought five hundred dollars was the usual 
price.”’ 

‘Some pay that, but you made no agreement 



























































charge accordingly. 
square. Now I am willing to buy the house and ne- 
groes. You hain’t signed the deeds with Wilson 
yet; sell to me and I will give you a good price.”’ 

Beaufort could scarcely contain himself, he was 
in such a rage. 



































‘*T reckon there is not much due to you. I | 


with me, and as I worked while you staid home, I | 
So I guess our accounts are 





‘You have taken advantage of me in every way 
you could. Now, I tell you, I have sold this 
place and every negro on it, to those who will 
take good care of them, and the sooner you get 
out of it, the better.’’ 

When Ephraims found that he could not get 
any of the negroes, he walked off quite dejected 
at his unfortunate position; his speculation had 
failed, the land without the hands to work it was 
worthless, the seed was planted, but the crops had 
to be gathered, there were no hands todo it. He 
saw that he would have to sell his ill-gotten trea- 
sure for whatever it would bring. 

‘Was there ever such an unmitigated scoun- 
drel!’’ said Beaufort. ‘‘ He must have taken the 
proceeds of my crops to pay me for my own land. 
However, there is no use going to law with him, 
we can work the matter quietly. So we will take 
| our departure and leave him to his fate.”’ 













SOME ONE called me ‘‘ old maid,’’ to-day—lit- 
tle Annie Ripley, the daughter of the man I might 
have married. The child never knew that I heard 
her ; but it cut for all that. Am I really growing 
old? Ah, me! twenty years ago I was a young 
girl, as gay as any one. 



































my aunt’s parlor, waiting to welcome our Eugene 
home from his Continental studies! I say ‘‘ our 




















we all laid claim to him, In fact, Aunt Maria 
had more than once hinted to me the pleasure it 
would give her to see Eugene and myself in a 
closer bond than cousinship, and had praised the 
brilliant young doctor until I felt as if I had known 
him for years. 

‘* Besides, my dear,’’ she would laughingly re- 
mark, ‘‘I am mercenary, you know ; I don’t want 
this inheritance of yours, Ripley Manor, to go out 
of the family and be squandered by some worth- 
less scamp. You know that for three years I have 
stood in the place of your dead father and mother, 
and I must see to it that you marry well.’’ 

‘Yuu dear old auntie,’’ I would exclaim, ‘‘as 
if I could ever love anybody better than you !’’ 
Nevertheless, as I stood this day in front of the 
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How long ago, indeed, it seems, when I stood in | 


Eugene,’’ for although he was Aunt Maria’s son, | 


| glowing fire, I felt my heart beat anxiously in an- 

ticipation of the judgment that was to be passed 

upon me. But, as I caught sight of myself in the 

glass above the mantelpiece, I could not help 
| sighing at my lack of personal beauty. An insig- 
| nificant, childish figure, with elfish face, dark hair, 
.and big black eyes, what claims could I lay to at- 
tractiveness, outside of mere oddity? From my 
own image, my eyes wandered to the faces of the 
other occupants of the room. At the window sat 
my little brother Hal, a dreamy, thoughtful boy, 
absorbed in his books; at one corner of the fire- 
| place, my aunt, a pleasant-faced matronly woman 

of fifty ; at the other, my governess and ‘‘ dearest 

friend,’’ Lily Avenant. This last person was by 
| far the most beautiful of any of us four, and upon 

her face my eyes dwelt long and lovingly. A tall, 
| queenly girl of twenty-two, with a mass of golden 
| hair, starry blue eyes, and ‘‘cheeks like the dawn 
| of day,’’ she sat knitting coarse stockings as grace- 
| fully and easily as though born and bred to that work. 
| Two years before, when her father, then a million- 
| aire, had died, during a financial crisis, from shame 
| at his bankruptcy, I had begged Aunt Maria to let 
|me bring Lily home as a governess. ‘‘She’s so 
| dignified, Auntie,’’ I said, by way of recommenda- 
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tion, ‘‘ that she’ll keep down my spirit of mischief, 
and besides, you know she is splendidly educated.”’ 
This last clause decided Aunt Maria; so it was 
settled that Lily should be my governess. And in 
time, either her beauty, ‘her affectionate disposition, 
her high moral tone, or perhaps all three, brought 
me to love her and make her my most intimate 
companion. Still, I must confess that, for the first 
time in my life, I felt envious of her beauty, and 
longed for some charm of my own to offset what- 
ever effect she might have on the expected guest. 
While I stood looking in the glass, I became sud- 
denly aware of some one else’s presence—that of a 
dark, handsome man, who stood in the doorway, 
surveying me with an amused smile. Fora second 
I stood, quietly measuring him from head to foot 
in the mirror; then, as I turned, with the exclama- 
tion, ‘* Why, Cousin Eugene !’’ he strode into the 
room, greatly to the surprise of Aunt Maria, who 
had not expected him so soon. 

Of course, we all gave him a hearty welcome ; 
but when’ he was presented to me, he said, as he 
stooped to kiss me, ‘‘So this is my little Cousin 
Edna of whom I have heard so much! Why, 


child, if Nature really puts her best goods into 


small parcels, you must certainly be a rare bit of 
goods,”’ , 

‘‘I’m not achild, if you please; I’m nineteen 
years old,’’ I answered, with an assumption of dig- 
nity that made him rejoin, with mock penitence: 

‘¢ Forgive me, most venerable lady.”’ 

«There, Eugene,’’ said my aunt, as she saw me 
flush angrily, ‘‘ don’t tease the girl.’’ 

‘¢ Very well, I won’t,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Forgive 
me, cousine mine, won’t you, please ?’’ he added, 
turning to me, ‘‘ Iam ever so sorry, I assure you.”’ 

What could I say, with that handsome face look- 
ing down so penitently at me? Of course, I for- 
gave him, although, before the day was over, he 
had nearly worried the life out of me. Such a 
tease as he was! He seemed to take particular 
delight in worrying me; not by any rough-and- 
tumble means, for he was too well-bred for that— 
but by making all sorts of fun of me, just to see me 
blush or get angry with him, he said. 

And yet, as the days went by, I found myself, 
despite all his teasing, gradually learning to like 
him. Sometimes, in the twilight, we used to 
have delightfully confidential talks about books 
and people ; but at their close he always managed 
to vex me as usual. 





To Lily he was always wonderfully polite; but 
then her habitual reserve and dignity made all 
people, even frivolous me, act so toward her. 
One day, however, as he stooped to pick up a 
handkerchief which Lily had let fall, and presented 
it to her with the grace of a courtier offering some 
tribute to a queen, it suddenly struck me that I 
did not like to see him so respectful to her alone. 
A strange feeling, half jealousy, half wounded 
pride, seized me; and fearing that I should betray 
myself, I left the room and slipped into the parlor. 
Once there I walked to the mirror—the very glass 
before which I had stood on the day of his arrival 
—and surveyed myself critically. ‘*No, Edna 
Ripley,’’ I said, scowling savagely at my reflec- 
tion; ‘‘you’re too plain to be a mate for that 
handsome man. You are too stupid, too selfish, 
too unladylike, and you haven’t the shadow of a 
chance beside Lily.’? And then I put my head 
down on the mantelpiece—not to cry, oh no !— 
but to crush down my newly-discovered passion, 
and to force myself into a mood of calmness that 
would hide my disappointment. 

How long I stood there I knew not; but I was 
suddenly roused to consciousness by hearing a 
well-known voice say at my side: ‘‘ A penny for 
your thoughts, Cousin Edna.” 

‘Don’t bother me, Eugene!’’ I exclaimed, 
petulantly. ‘*Can’t you let me be for a little 
while ?”’ 

‘*Now, Cousin Edna,”’ said he, laughing lightly, 
but with an undertone of seriousness, ‘‘ I must 
beg that you will not continue in that chronic 
state of vexation with your unoffending cousin. 
See, here is a rosebud that I stole from the con- 
servatory asI passed. Do me the favor to wear 
it for me in token of forgiveness.’’ 

‘*Oh, certainly,’’ I answered, quite thawed out 
of my crossness by his genial manner. He looked 
on approvingly as I fastened it in my hair; and 
then, bending toward me, he said, as if seized by 
a sudden, uncontrollable impulse : ‘* Do you know 
that you are what Tennyson calls, 

‘A rosebud set with little, wilful thorns, 
Yet sweet as English air could make her ?’ 
Oh, my darling !’’ he added, with a world of long- 
ing in his voice; how I wish that you would love 
me as a 

‘* Eugene! Cousin Eugene, I say!’’ cried some 
one in the hall. It was Hal, who immediately 
burst into the room with the words, ‘‘ Aunt Maria 
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wants you, please, to go right off to town with 
her. She wants to stay over night, and she’s 
afraid she’ll miss the train.’’ 

With a smile and a bow to me, Eugene hurried 
off to join his mother, leaving me filled with a 
new, strange delight. Did not his actions, if not 
his words, show that he loved me? I knew that 
he was too honorable to descend to a mere flirta- 
tion, and I felt sure that he would seek the first 
opportunity to renew his suit, and ask me to 
become his wife. So all that day and the next, I 
sang blithely at my work ; and when evening came 
I dressed myself in soft black cashmere, with 
scarlet ribbons at throat and waist, and in my 
hair, a dress that Eugene always admired as ‘sit- 
ting very well on that little gypsy cousin”’ of his. 

When I entered the sitting-room, Eugene arose, 
with his accustomed gallantry, to hand me a chair; 
then hesitated, stammered an indistinct greeting, 
and, suddenly recovering himself, with a distant 
bow went to seat himself near Lily, with whose 
portfolio of drawings he soon busied himself. Ah 
me! not until months afterward did I know the 
reason of his sudden change of manner. But, too 
proud to notice it now, I talked and jested as 
usual, and pretended not to notice the air of 
gloomy politeness with which he answered me. 

All night I lay awake and puzzled to myself 
over his singular behavior. Then I said to myself, 
‘Edna Ripley, you are a fool to waste so much 
thought over that man. Haven’t you sense enough 
to know that he was only flirting with you?’’ 

The next morning there came a letter from a 
cousin, the only kin on my mother’s side, begging 
me to come and see her, as she had not long to 
live. So I went, expecting to return shortly, but 
she lingered all through the spring and summer, 
and it was not until late in the autumn, after her 
death, that I felt free to return to my aunt’s. 

When I arrived home the Indian summer had 
already come; and as I toiled up the long path 
with my satchels (for no one had met me at the 
train), I grew so warm and tired that I stopped to 
rest in the summer-house. While I sat there, 
Eugene and Lily came sauntering down the path ; 
and I suddenly resolved to hide behind the cedars 
and then spring out to startle them by my unex- 
pected appearance. As they neared me, however, 
and I overheard their conversation, I would have 
given anything to have been somewhere else ; but 
it was then too late to beat a retreat, Lily was 





saying, ‘*And so you really care more for me than 
for Edna?”’ 

‘You remember about that note,’’ he replied ; 
**T could never respect, much less love, any woman 
who treated my holiest feelings with such scornful 
indifference. But don’t let that stand between 
us. You have promised to be my wife, have you 
not, my Lily, my queen ?”’ 

‘© Yes, Eugene.’’ And then he drew her close 
to him, and kissed her passionately, twice; and 
would have kissed her again, but that she released 
herself, with a gentle remonstrance. As they 
sauntered on down the path, I could not help 
seeing how well they were suited to each other, 
he so dark and tall and strong, she so fair and 
queenly. But I could not endure the sight; I 
turned, and crept to the house by a side path, 
stole up stairs—not to my own room, for that was 


«shared with Lily—but to Hal’s chamber. 


His strange words about ‘‘ that note’’ were still 
haunting me; and I scarcely noticed what I was 
doing, until my arm knocked down a pile of Hal’s 
books. As I stooped to pick them up, a crushed 
and withered rosebud, with a note addressed to 
myself, fluttered from one of them to my feet. 
‘* Just like Hal,’’ I thought, crossly. ‘I suppose 
some one has told him to give this note to me, 
and he, with his usual absent-mindedness, has laid 
it in a book and forgotten all about it.’’ Break- 
ing the seal, I read the following: 

‘*My Dear Epna: I was interrupted yesterday 
in what I wanted to say to you. It was this: I 
love you with all my heart, and I should feel 
honored if you would consent to become my wife. 
Will you, can you love me enough todo so? Let 
me know my fate as soon as possible, I beseech 
you. Give me some sign of your favor, if it be 
only the wearing of the rosebud which I send 
with this note. 

‘* Your expectant lover, 
‘“*EUGENE Riptey.”’ 

This, then, was the clue to his strange conduct. 
I had never even received his note, had worn no 
rose that evening, nor given him any answer 
whatever. And justly hurt by my apparent rude- 
ness and indifference, he had transferred his affec- 
tion to Lily Avenant, a woman every way worthy 
his esteem. Oh, the bitter agony of that moment! 
To have been so near to Paradise, and to have 
known it only when it was too late! And I 
could not even redeem myself in their eyes, by 
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explaining the mistake. To have done that would | ever, I could not settle back into the old life. 


have been to cast a shadow over their happiness, 
and I could not be selfish enough for that. 

So I prayed and wrestled with my grief all that 
afternoon, until I rose up conqueror. I left the 
room in a comparatively tranquil state of mind, 


greeted Aunt Maria with a cheerful smile, and | 


when the engagement of Eugene and Lily was 
made known, congratulated all parties heartily. 
And that night, when Lily put her head down on 
my shoulder, and told me how happy she was, 
and how she, in her poverty and lonely life, had 
often envied me the fortune and friends which I 
possessed, I began almost to rejoice that my suf- 
fering could secure happiness to one person at 
least. Once only, my resolve of silence was nearly 
broken. It was when Lily said, suddenly: ‘* How 
did it happen, Edna, that you did not fall in love 
with Eugene ?”’ . 

It was at my tongue’s end tocry out: “I did 
love him; there was a cruel mistake.’’ But I 
checked the impulse, and only said quietly, 
‘*Why, dear, you’ll make him a far better wife 
than I could ;’’ kissed her good-night, and told 
her to go to sleep. 

So I crushed my disappointment deep down in 
my heart, and on the wedding-day was as full of 
fun and life as ever. After the marriage, how- 


| a deaf ear to them all. 





Like other girls, I had lovers, some of whom 
sought my money, and some myself; but I turned 
I was seized with a rest- 
less longing for some active employment, in which 
I could forget my grief. Fora while I had what 
Aunt Maria called ‘‘a missionary fit ;’’ I busied 
myself not only among the poor, but also among 
the young people of our village, started a sewing- 
school, a reading circle, and an art club. But, 
as I grew older, the quiet village life became 
wearisome, and I went tu the city. There I wrote 
essays, pamphlets, and books, and, by dint of 
hard labor, won a position that brought me in 
contact with learned and cultured men and women, 
Then, when I had grown into a busy life, the 
old, aching pain at my heart began to cease. I 
learned to take joy in life, just as it was. 

And, looking back through the long vista of 
years, I am not sure but that it was all for the 
best. Had I gained that love for which I longed, 
its possession would have filled me with a kind of 
thoughtless content, and I should have missed the 
strength and patience which I have won in my 
disappointment. 

After all, what if Iam ‘‘an old maid?’’ Life 
is a gracious gift, and God is good. Shall I not 
take comfort in that? 





> THE SILVER LINING. 


THERE’S never a day so sunny 
But a little cloud appears ; 
There’s never a life so happy 
But has its time of tears; 
Yet the sun comes out the brighter 
When the stormy tempest clears. 


There’s never a garden growing 
With roses in every plot; 

There’s never a heart so hardened 
But it has one tender spot; 

We have only to prune the border 
To find the forget-me-not. 


There’s never a cup so pleasant 
But has bitter with the sweet; 
There’s never a path so rugged 
That bears not the print of feet; 
And we have a Helper promised 
For the trials we may meet. 
There’s never a sun that rises 
But we know ’twill set at night; 
The tints that gleam in the morning 
At evening are just as bright; 
And the hour that is the sweetest 
Is between the dark and light. - 





There’s never a dream that’s happy 
But the waking makes us sad; 
There’s never a dream of sorrow 
But the waking makes us glad; 
We shall look some day with wonder 
At the troubles we have had. 


There’s never a way so narrow 
But the entrance is made straight; 

There’s always a guide to point us 
To the “little wicket gate;” 

And the angels will only be nearer 
To a soul that is desolate. 


There’s never a heart so haughty 
But will some day bow and kneel; 
There’s never a heart so wounded 
That the Saviour cannot heal; 
There is many a lowly forehead 
That is tearing the hidden seal. 


There’s never a day so sunny 
But a little cloud appears; 
There’s never a life so happy 
But has its time of tears; 
Yet the sun shines out the brighter 
When the stormy tempest clears, 
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HISTORY OF THE MUSTARD PLANT. 


MusTArD was, according to the belief of the| The mustard-seed mentioned in the Scripture 
ancients, first introduced from Egypt, that coun- | has of late years been a matter of considerable 
try which claims the honor of being the birthplace | controversy, some authors supposing it to be quite 
of Ceres, the goddess of seeds, and ésculapius, | a different plant from the one we are now treating 
the god of medicine, through whose means this | of; but it is generally believed by the best authori- 
plant was made & 


known to mankind 
as an agreeable and 
wholesome herb in 





ties in the present 
day that the plant 
referred to was Sina- 
pis nigra, the com- 










its green state ; while 
the seed was used as 
a medicine, and oc- lestine, as it is to 
cupied the first rank 4%. Da @ I. Britain. Dr. Thomp- 
among alimentaryS¢@ge “HS. «le » WAS a son, in his ‘* Land 
substances which ex- © a ae and the Book,’’ re- 
ercised a prompt in- cords that he has 
fluence on the brain. OF seen this plant as tall 
Mustard is mention- as the horse and his 
ed by Pythagoras, rider, in the rich 
and was employed in plains of Acre. 

medicine by Hippo- **As small as a 
crates, B.C. 480. grain of mustard- 
Pliny states that there seed,’’ appears to 
were three kinds of have been a prover- 
mustard cultivated in bial expression for 
his day; the first of any small object 
a thin and slender among the Jews; and 
form, the second with this seed, which was 
a leaf like that of the the smallest the hus- 
rape, and the third bandman was accus- 
with that like the tomed to sow, pro- 
rocket. The best duced the largest 
seed, he says, was im- results, by becoming 
ported from Egypt, the greatest of the 
but that this plant MusTARp (Sinapis nigra). husbandman’s herbs. 
grew in Italy without We have no record 
sowing. The Romans made great use of the seed | when mustard was first used in this country, but in 
in medicine ; the oil extracted from it, mixed with | the household accounts of the thirteenth and four- 
olive oil, was used by those who suffered with stiff- | teenth centuries we find that mustard was known 
ness of their limbs after a cold bath. Pounded | to our forefathers under the name of ‘‘Senapum,”’ 
with vinegar it was employed as a liniment for the | and appears to have been used in large quantities, 
sting of serpents and scorpions, and a dose of it | for in that interesting Household Book of the Earl 
effectually neutralized the poisonous properties of | of Northumberland, in the reign of Henry VII., it 
fungi. The Romans, and other nations after them, | is stated that one hundred and sixty gallons of 
used to ferment mustard-seed in new wine, which | mustard-seed was the allowance per annum to his 
converted it into a kind of inferior brandy, and | servants and retainers. In those days the seed was 
was known by the name of Mustum ardens, burn- | not manufactured, but brought to table whole, 
ing wine. when it was bruised and mixed with vinegar, 


mon mustard, which 
is indigenous to Pa- 
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according to the taste of the eater. It was not 
only used as a condiment, but also, no doubt, for 
medicinal purposes. Tusser, who wrote his ‘‘ Five 
Hundred Points of Good Husbandry”’ in the reign 
of Queen Mary, says, in the direction for February, 


Where banks be amended or newly upcast, 
Sow mustard-seed after a : hower be past. 


From this it appears that mustard was cultivated as 
a field crop; we also find it mentioned as an agri- 
cultural produce in Roger’s ‘‘ History of Agricul- 
ture and Prices in England,’’ as far back as 1285. 
It must then have been S. migra, black mustard, 
or S. arvensis, the charlock, for Gerard tells us 
that the garden mustard, which produces the 
whitest of seeds, had not become common i the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, but that he had distri- 
buted the seed into different parts of England to 
make it known. He says, ‘‘ Mustard makes an 
excellent sauce, good to be eaten with gross meats, 
either fish or flesh, because it promotes digestion 
and sharpens the appetite.’”” Thomas Cogan, 
M.D., of Manchester, who published his ‘* Haven 
of Health”’ in 1605, says: ‘* The force of the seed 
is well perceived by eating mustard, for if it is 
good in making to weep we are straightway taken 
by the nose and provoked to sneeze, which plainly 
declareth that it soon pierceth the brain. Where- 
fore as it isa good sauce and procureth appetite, 
so it is profitable for the pulse, and for such stu- 
dents as be heavy-headed and drowsy, as if they 
would fall asleep with meat in their mouths. And 
if any be given to music, and would fain have 
clear voices, let them take mustard-seed in powder, 
work the same with honey into little balls, of 
which they must swallow one or two down every 
morning fasting, and in a short time they shall 
have very clear voices.’’ Shakspeare mentions 
mustard as a condiment in his play, ‘‘ Taming the 
Shrew,’’ Act VI., Scene III., where Grumio says 
to Katharina, ‘* What say you to a piece of beef 
and mustard ?’’ It is also mentioned in his play 
** As You Like It,’’ in connection with pancakes 
(see Scene III.) In Evelyn’s time, Tewkesbury 
was famous for its mustard. The seed, Coles tells 
us in 1657, used to be ground there and made up 
into balls, which were brought to London and 
other remote places as being the best the world 
affords. Mustard used formerly to be largely cul- 
tivated and manufactured in the County of Dur- 
ham; but until the year 1720 the seed used to be 





pounded in a mortar and coarsely separated from 
the black integuments of the seeds, and in that 
rough state prepared for use. About the year 
mentioned an old woman of the name of Clements, 
resident at Durham, conceived the idea of grind- 
ing the seed in a mill, and to pass the meal 
through the several processes which are resorted 
to in making flour from wheat. The secret she 
kept for many years to herself, and in the period 
of her exclusive possession of it supplied the prin- 
cipal parts of the kingdom, and in particular the 
metropolis with this article; and George I. stamped 
it with fashion by his approval. Mrs. Clements 
used to travel twice a year to London for orders, 
and was able to pick upasmall fortune. From 
this woman’s residence at Durham, it acquired the 
name of ‘‘ Durham mustard’? (Mechanics’ Maga- 
sine, Vol. IV., p. 87). The seeds of Stnapis ar- 
vensis, charlock, and Raphanus raphanistrum, the 
wild radish common in our cornfields, are often 
sold and used as a substitute for mustard-seed. 
The seed of the black mustard, like that of the 
wild sort, and also of the wild radish, if sown 
below the depth of three or four inches, will remain 
in the ground for ages without germinating ; hence 
when once introduced it is difficult to extirpate. 
Whenever they throw the earth out of their ditches 
in the Isle of Ely, the banks come up thick with 
mustard, and the seeds falling into the water and 
sinking to the bottom will remain embalmed in 
the mud for ages without vegetation (Loudon’s 
‘* Encyclopedia of Agriculture ’’). 

Sinapis alba appears to be a native of the more 
southern countries of Europe and Western Asia. 
It is now cultivated not only as a garden herb, 
but is grown very largely as an agricultural crop, 
chiefly as food for sheep or to be plowed in for 
manure in its green state. Mustard is extensively 
cultivated in the Fen lands of Lincolnshire and 
Cambridge, also in Essex and Kent. Its medici- 
nal properties are well known; in its action it is 
an irritant, stimulant, emetic, and stomachic. 

Some authors think Szzapis is derived from sino 
to hurt, and ofzs the eyes, from the pungency of 
the plant causing the eyes to water; others from 
the Celtic mug (modern Gaelic meup) a turnip 
which belongs to this tribe. Our word ‘‘ mustard’’ 
is derived from the French moutarde, but in early 
times it was, both here and on the Continent, sauze 
or senevé. Some authors assert that the etymology 
of this plant was changed from the following cir- 
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cumstance. In 1382 Philip the Bold, Duke of | me tarde,’ in old French (I long or wish ardently), 
Burgundy, was marching against his rebellious | which was carved on the principal gate of Dijon. 
subjects of Ghent, and the city of Dijon, which | By some accident the middle word was destroyed ; 
traded largely in sexevé, supplied him with a thou- | the other two, mou/t tarde, caused many a smile at 
sand men-at-arms, for which service the Duke | the expense of the citizens, and in derision the 
granted that city many privileges, amongst others | senevé in which they traded was called mourtarde, 





that of bearing his arms, with his motto, ‘‘ Mou/t | a name it has preserved ever since. 





A PLEA FOR THE MI 
Be Fe, 


WE are often reminded that the microscope is 
no longer a toy, but a scientific instrument, and 


those who use it for recreation only are not un- | 


frequently hard hit, as mere wasters of time and 
desecrators of a noble power. 

Now, while fully appreciating the scientific use 
of the microscope, I would suggest a slight altera- 
tion in the above dictum, and say, it is zot only a 
toy, but a scientific instrument. I would plead 
for it as a source of amusement. 


minds us of a remark in the first page of the 
** Microscopic Journal’’ of 1841, where it is said 


of microscopic research in those days, that it ‘¢is | 


for the most part an amusement rather than a 
profession ’’—it is an ‘‘ intellectual pastime, which 
is sure to terminate in beneficial results. 
knowledge may be acquired by observation, 


” 


and 


this ‘‘ by industry and perseverance imperceptibly | 


produces recondite science.’’ This is just the 
view I would take of microscopical employment. 
It is first an ‘‘ intellectual pastime.’’ Wearied in 
body and mind the man of business or of literature 
seeks rest. Some find it in mere lounging in an 
easy-chair, and joining in the family chit-chat ; 
others in listening to the music which a wife or 
daughter elicits from the pianoforte. There is no 
objection to this; but if the taste leads to the 
observation of nature in the sky, the earth, the 
sea, then a special interest is felt in whatever tends 
to reveal the secrets of that existence by which 
we are surrounded. Some turn to the telescope, 
others to the microscope, not as a means of scien- 
tific research, but as ‘‘an intellectual pastime.”’ 
Investigation requires powerful effort, both of 
mind and body. Few have this to expend now-a- 
days on what does not bring grist to the mill. The 


The President | 
of the Quekett Club, in his recent address, re- 


General | 


CROSCOPE AS A TOY. 
R. J. 


| mind wants recreation, as the appetite longs some- 


times for change of diet and enjoys the dainty bit. 
The holiday keeper rushes into the country, not 
to study, but to enjoy its beauties. He visits the 
picture gallery, not to become an artist, but to 
satisfy a taste. He goes to the Museum or the 
| Zoological Gardens, not to become a naturalist, 
but to enlarge his ideas. He cultivates a variety 
of sweet and pretty flowers in his garden, not 
with the remotest intention of becoming acquainted 
with their orders and relationships, but purely for 
the enjoyment to be derived from them. And 
| why may a man not use his microscope in the 
same way? What wonders—what beauties—does 
it reveal! Well has it been said that the micro- 
| scope is a door into another world. It isso, and 
the man who uses it merely as such is amply re- 
warded. The door is opened and he is almost 
bewildered with the variety and beauty of what 
he sees. His mind is enlarged, his views are 
corrected ; his taste is charmed, his wonder ex- 
cited. The whole man is elevated, refreshed and 
invigorated. It is not only a pastime, but ‘‘an 
intellectual pastime.”’ 

But, further, we are told, it is ‘‘sure to termi- 
| nate in beneficial results.’’ This ‘‘ intellectual 
| pastime,’’ then, does not as a rule stop there. It 
is not a lovely vision which vanishes away, but is 
an avenue to a brighter and broader view. It 
induces the habit of observation, and surrounds 
| even the least things with a halo of interest which 
| they could never otherwise have possessed. The 
| smut on the ear of corn—the disease of the leaf of 
| the potato—the mould on the cheese—all are’ now 
| full of interest. The most unpromising object 
often exhibits a most unexpected character, or 
| reveals a long-looked-for secret. And thus the 


| 
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mind is not only refreshed but stored with a new 
fact, which in its turn proves to be only the cradle 
of another; so, step by step, the ‘‘ beneficial re- 
sults’’ are evolved. And great as these are in an | 
educational and abstract point of view, they are | 
by no means wanting in a practical, as the appli- 
cation of the microscope to physiological, histolo- 
gical, and commercial subjects, abundantly proves. 
Let us begin, then, by play. If it ends here it 
is at least as innocent and pleasing as any other— | 
let some of us begin by using our microscopes as | 
toys, let others use them so sometimes, for the | 
amusement of the uninitiated—it is ‘‘an intellec- | 
| 


| 


tual pastime which is sure to terminate in beneficial 
results.”’ 


This toy, moreover, is not an expensive one, | 
either to begin with, or to keep going. If you | 


| compared with the keeping of it. 


buy a gun there is the constant supply of ammuni- 
tion. If you buy a horse, the first outlay is nothing 
But when once 
you are provided with a microscope, there is no 
tax to pay, no food required. Let this be a plea 
for getting a fairly good instrument at first, capable 
of being added to as required. Even the magic- 


| lantern soon tires unless new slides, which are 


very costly, be continually added. Having, then, 
this toy, we learn to find objects which cost us 
nothing, but, on the contrary, contribute largely 
to our pleasure and profit. It has, too, a great 
advantage over the telescope. You have not to 
wait for cloudless nights, nor to run the risk of 
colds and neuralgia. Every night is a microsco- 
pical night, and the long dark evenings of winter 
may be not only beguiled but improved. 





OLD FOOTPRINTS, AND VOUDOU WITCHCRAFT. 


By Mrs. J. R. Haskins. 


THE two attributes most closely allied in the 
heart and brain of man, are those of faith and 
superstition. Every nation, and each individual, 
clasps tenaciously either one or the other, as safety 
and security against visible or invisible foes. 
Where faith in Divine essence and revelation fails 
to exist, superstition abounds either as a poetical 
sentiment or in its grossest and most baleful form. 
It would be well if in these two extremes, the true 





could always be eliminated from the false; but 
unfortunately there are many who refuse to accept | 
or investigate the marvelous facts that abound in 
the mystical world of psychology ; facts that ap- 
parently seem to conflict with the generally received 
idea of perfect harmony in religion. The natural 
and preternatural blend, however, more consistently 
than we think, with the supernatural ; but in dread 
of falling into positive superstition, we are apt to 
overlook those wondrous signs that serve to mark 
the boundary between those two kingdoms ; signs 
which may be voices either from heaven or hell. 
Never has stronger war been waged, especially 
within the last century, than against the acceptance 





of any doctrine that is not stamped with the zm- | 
primatur of materialism; yet, despite logic or | 
ridicule, the magical and mysterious are repeatedly 
reappearing in substance or shadow, demanding 
the attention of the skeptic as well as the votary. | 


If it be true that history repeats itself, so too can 
it be proved that marvelous signs and wonders, 
‘far beyond the reach of our souls,’’ reappear at 
stated intervals; marvels which serve to confuse 
the judgment of the wisest, even while they fail to 
awaken credence or provoke investigation. 

It may be very safe for us in this age, when 
scientist and savan are striving to sever the golden 
links that unite our weakness with heaven’s might, 
to dismiss this subject without further inquiry; but 
close our minds as we may, we cannot deny the 
living power and exalted rank which the super- 
natural once commanded. ‘There is not a book of 
the Old Testament but contains numerous facts in 
corroboration of this assertion. There we see 
angels veiling their beauty and effulgence in the 
disguised form of men. We hear in the dead 
silence of night, and in midday splendor, invisible 
voices of direction or of warning ; we see the dead 
rising from their graves and walking among men, 
clothed again in their natural bodies; and repeat- 
edly we behold every natural law reversed, or 
totally ignored by the magic of those laws which 
govern and direct the supernatural. The com- 
mingling of these opposite elements formed a com- 
ponent part of all forms of religion before the 
establishment of Christianity. 

Besides being demonstrated in the material 
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grandeur, majestic worship, and direct and posi- 


tive manifestations of God himself in the old Jew- | for her, but a fearful retribution it proved forever 


ish rites, the voice of the once mighty Paz resounds 
also in the heathen oracle. Tertullian and con- 
temporary writers, of both Christian and Pagan 


schools, attest the demoniacal personality as de- | 


tected in the oracular voices of Delphi and Tro- 
phonius. The testimony is too general, the evi- 


dence too strong to be dismissed by the skeptic | 


with a sneer. 
Men of all periods—philosopher, stoic, priest, 


soldier and scientist—all bear witness in part to | 


the young virgin’s heart—a merciful providence 


after to him. It is recorded by contemporary 

| writers, that her spectre appeared to him nightly, 

_ ever repeating these ominous words: ‘‘ Go to the 
fate which pride and lust prepare.”’ 


| After making his escape from the besiegers of 


facts that cannot be comprehended by finite mind, | 


yet still have never been logically controverted. 
Neither the impious satire of Voltaire, or the ridi- 


cule of the distinguished coterie of Sans Souci have | 
succeeded in exorcising those phantoms of the | 


past. Both Czsar and Xenophon were too well 


versed in the actualities of life, they were too clear 
in mind and dauntless of nerve to be victimized 
by an illusion or a fantasy of the imagination. 
Yet the first affirmed that he saw, and heard the 
voice of a handsome, herculean spectre, that gave | 
him warning of disaster, from the banks of the 
Rubicon ; and Xenophon considered it no disgrace 


to his prowess in battle to be guided by the advice 
that came to him in a dream ; following which, he 
declares, saved his army from destruction, when at 
the mercy of the Persian enemy. Again, the he- 
raldic summons of Cesar dead, to Antony living: 
‘* Meet me at Phillipi!’’ 

The question now as to the truth of these records 
is not so pregnant as the fact that they were uni- 
versally believed, were potent in their influence, 
and were considered worthy of preservation as 
historical data for succeeding ages. 

Another very remarkable instance of the super- 
natural is related by Plutarch in his life of Cimon. 
During the supremacy of Pausanius at Byzantium, 
in his arrogance he demanded Cleonice, the daugh- 
ter of a noble family, as his mistress. Knowing 
his power, and fearing his vengeance, they reluc- 
tantly gave their consent. The young girl, dread- 
ing her fate and its exposure, begged the privilege 
of being allowed to go secretly, and in darkness, 
to the appointment of her sacrifice. In entering 
the apartment she stumbled against some obstacle, 
and threw down the candlestick. The noise 
awakened Pausanius, who, in his confusion, sup- 
posed it to be an enemy coming to assassinate him, 
sprang from his bed, and plunged his dagger into 


| Byzantium, Pausanius was so continuously ha- 
rassed by the ghost of Cleonice that he applied to 
the necromancers of the temple at Heraclea. There 
| he invoked the spirit of the murdered girl, entreat- 
| ing her pardon, and his release from the torture of 
her spectral presence. She appeared at the sum- 
mons, and told him, ‘‘ He would soon be deliv- 
ered from all his troubles after his teturn to Sparta ;” 
thus enigmatically foretelling his death, which was 
subsequently verified. This incident was never 
contradicted by contemporary historians, and has 
been uniformly repeated down to our own times. 
All the poets have idealized the force of the 





supernatural, either in form or spirit. Homer and 
Dante, Chaucer and Spencer, Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton, Goethe and Coleridge, Johnson and Defoe, 
each and all, in guise of witch, gnome, fairy, 
angel or demon, have imparted power and interest, 
beauty and pathos to this commingling of earthly 
tenants with those of the world invisible. 

But we must remember, that this mysticism has 
its demons, as well as its saints for oracles. This 
was manifested in the divining power and demon- 
ology of ancient Egypt and Greece. As for those 
unfortunate beings called witches in England and 
| the United States, who in the seventeenth century 
| were the chosen victims of popular vengeance 
against the works of Satan, many were undoubtedly 
innocent, others were simply charlatans in their 
knowledge and practice of occult art, while some, 
again, were instigated by hatred and revenge 
against their victims. It is true, that we find also 
in this phase, positive proof of delegated power 
from some invisible agent. The story of Saul and 





the Witch of Endor attests this, when at the king’s 


| command, she raised np Samuel to confront him; 


also by the fear she displayed when she recognized 
the king, lest he should destroy her, as he had 
rooted out the ‘‘soothsayers and magicians from 
the land.’’ Simon Magnus, again, is another in- 
stance, in the new law, of this occult power in an 
individual. 

There must have been overwhelmingly strong 
testimony against this sect, to have elicited the 
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stringent measures taken against them by James I. 
of England, as well as by our own Colonial 
Governors. Had the severe punishments, how- 
ever, been bestowed alone upon the ‘ detestable 
slaves of the devil,’’ as James styled them, there 
might be some palliation; but alas! the innocent 
must also be sacrificed, when bigotry and prejudice 
sit in judgment. King James embraced this sub- 
ject con amore, and expended much time and 
religious zeal in his work on ‘* Demonology,”’ 
proving (to his own satisfaction) both the sub- 
jective and objective phases of its theory and 
practice. View the question as we now may, we 
cannot forget the absorbing interest that has been 
bestowed by the brightest minds upon it. It was 
an exhaustless theme for preachers as well as poets, 
and the dramatists also used it with great effect 
and éc/at. 

There exists some question of precedence be- 
tween Middleton’s ‘‘Witch’’ and Shakspeare’s 
representation of the same character in ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
but close analysis proves that the similarity is too 
slight to raise any question of plagiarism. Shaks- 
peare’s creation belongs unmistakably to the dim, 
mysterious regions of space. They are unearthly 
ghouls, who come only to work weird spells of 
enchantment, then return to the vapory mists of 
ghostland. Middleton’s witch gentry, on the 
contrary, belong emphatically to the old legendary 
broom-stick school, and are more proficiently 
versed in Billingsgate than in the solemn enun- 
ciations of prophetic lore. There is so close a 
resemblance between these and the Walpurgus- 
night-witches in Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,’’ as to suggest 
the idea of imitation. Yet we know that Germany 
has ever been rife in legends of this ilk; beside the 
model has never been distinguished by national 
color or tone. 

The varied phases, however, of the subject are 
too numerous and complicated to be thoroughly 
treated in a limited space; so we leave the dim 
phantoms and ghoulish rites of by-gone days for 
more recent, more inexplicabie, and equally won- 
derful experiences nearer home. 

Among the old fetish superstitious rites, which 
undoubtedly sprung from the lowest phase of 
Eastern mythology, is that of Voudouism, as 
practiced among a class of Southern negroes. The 
fact of these rites is known by the oldest inhabi- 
tant, and have been witnessed from time to time, 
by an occasional favored white face. In former 





years Congo Square, in New Orleans, was the 
favorite rendezvous every Sunday eve ; but for*the 
ceremonies on such occasions, the veil of Isis was 
raised and any one could be present. The rite 
then consisted of wild chants and dances, and 
presented nothing more offensive than its evident 
connection with idolatrous worship. But the secret 
midnight sessions, especially those held on St. 
John’s Eve, are revolting in the highest degree. 
Nothing is omitted in the arrangements that can 
suggest weird and occult influences. There is a 
kind of altar, upon either end of which stands a 
life-like black and white (stuffed) cat. The high 
priestess is represented by a large black doll, 
covered with cabalistic signs and emblems; these 
are surrounded by lighted candles, ornamented 
with various designs which serve as spells, in 
favor or revenge of certain enemies or friends. 
But the most potent and hideous Python deity is 
that of a large and poisonous serpent, which the 
Voudou priest handles with perfect immunity from 
danger; and which, through some mystic power 
discovered ages ago by the snake-charmers of 
Africa, he compels to move and writhe at his 
bidding. This hideous reptile stretches his head 


‘in various directions, encircles the neophytes (who 


demand the initiatory rites) around the neck, 
hisses his fiery tongue and breath upon their faces, 
and sways his body in unimaginable curves and 
attitudes at the bidding of his master. 

These ceremonies are accompanied by a pande- 
monium of sounds upon various instruments of 
bones and dried skins; while a chorus screams the 
refrain as the ceremonies proceed, ‘‘ Voudou Mag- 
nian!’ that being the title of the sect. A banquet 
is next served, followed by a dance, a sort of 
Walpurgis saturnalia, which grows wilder and 
wilder as the excitement increases; the votaries 
tearing off in this whirl different parts of their 
dress, until they are perfectly nude; when the 
orgies become fit only for the demons who prompt 
and control it, lasting until the flickering lights 
leave them in Cimmerian darkness. As the African 
became semi-civilized, these fetish rites lost their 
prestige to some extent; but strange to say, just 
previous to the breaking out of the war, it seemed 
suddenly endowed with new life, and large num- 
bers of the better class of colored people were 
drawn into its circle. 

This sketch, with the foregoing remarks, are 
however only intended as an introduction to the 
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narrative that follows, which I give at the request 
of a young relative, who, it will be seen, was an 
eye-witness to the effects of what may be called 
Voudou Witchcraft. : 

We were talking over the incidents attending 
our first opening in the earnest work of life the 
other night, and of the many strange, stirring 
events and marvelous developments that followed 
the outbreak of the war; events which broke up 
the placid current of so many lives, and which 
trust us, with many others, into the vcrte x of the 
busy field of action. 

Among the reminiscences, our first knowledge 
of the Voudou superstition came upon the /afvs, 


| record, save such as the woeful necessities of the 








and we recalled the rapidity with which its vota- | 


ries threw off all former disguise and concealment, 
together with the systematic manner in which they 
began to practice their spells of enchantment and 
diablery upon all classes of people. Speculating 
upon these and other strange developments, Aunt 
Lucy said: 

‘¢ Alice, suppose you make a record of our own 
experience of these unaccountable occurrences. 
It may prove a startling revelation at some future 
day, when these pictures may be lost and for- 
gotten, and perhaps by that time some wiser head, 
a sort of Swedenborg redivivus, may find the 
clue, and settle definitely the true meaning and 
theory of these seeming mysteries.’’ 

So I concluded to follow Aunt Lucy’s advice, 
although I had but little spare time at my com- 
mand, for those were days when even the hands 
that had been folded in soft luxurious ease were 
compelled to learn some lesson of labor, or else 
combat a stronger and fiercer foe. History will 
record the battles that were lost or won on our 
fields in those days; will blazon the heroism that 
stamped the names of the dauntless on imperish- 
able banners; will recall the fearful agony and 
woe that liftcd up its voice of pain under the 
shining stars and cold dews of night, or wailed 
out life on cheerless, lonely hospital beds. But 
of the great and hourly conflicts that were ever 
present in our homes, the heroic and multitudi- 
nous trials, the sudden changes from affluence to 
dire poverty ; the hard toil of delicate hands, that 
had never known anything rougher or more 
weighty than the diamonds that once glittered 
on those white fingers; of these things, and all 
the anguish of terror and dread, for thY soldier at 
his post of duty, there can be no permanent 





hour, stamped upon the sufferers’ memory and 
heart. 

It was the second year,of the war, and the 
negroes had begun to look upon their freedom as 
a fait accompli. Those who were maliciously dis- 
posed, had proved in many ways their enmity to 
their former owners, and we heard from time to 
time, in connection with these facts, of strange 
weird, fetish practices among them ; of midnight 
revels that were rendered hideous by nude dances, 
wild songs, and peculiar rites, that savored much 
more of diablery, than of religious worship. Then, 
too, there were reports of spells of enchantment, 
wrought through the medium of all kinds of re- 
volting material, such as we read of as practiced 
by the Salem witches, and which were said to be 
now repeated by asect of negroes called Voudous. 
These worked their spells by means of the beds 
and pillows of those whom they determined to 
injure. We laughed heartily over these stories at 
first, though after a while we were a good deal 
startled by the repeated accounts of these wonder- 
workers that came to us from the most reliable 
sources. 

About this time, also, Aunt Lucy became quite 
ill. Her symptoms were peculiar, and although 
she was always more or less of an invalid, yet her 
sufferings were at this time unlike any thing she 
had ever before experienced. Although scarcely 
able to sit up, yet her misery was always inténsi- 
fied when she laid down; and she soon observed 
that the side of her head which rested upon the 
pillow would torture her beyond endurance. She 
lost flesh and appetite, and her wonted cheerful 
spirits and indomitable energy abandoned her 
also by slow degrees. After failing with all home 
remedies, we at length, by hard coaxing, induced 
her to consult an eminent physician, who rarely 
failed in his diagnosis of uncommon maladies. 
He asked her many questions, examined her case 
closely, but withal, was evidently puzzled as to his 
conclusions, and left her without giving any satis- 
factory opinion as to the cause of her suffering. 

Upon our return home one evening, after a day 
of great fatigue in a weary round of music lessons, 
we found Aunt Lucy looking rather paler and 
more depressed than usual, though she had made 
every effort, as she always did, to make our little 
home bright and comfortable for us. As we sat 
around the fire in her room after tea, she remained 
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for some time silent, appeared lost in deep revery ; 
when suddenly rousing herself, she startled us 
both, by exclaiming abruptly: ‘*‘ No wonder Doctor 
V couldn’t tell what is the matter with me; 
but I believe that I have made the right discovery 
for myself. You will laugh, children, when I tell 
you, that I think I am Voudoued.”’ 

Not heeding our exclamations of surprise and 
incredulity, she continued in the same tone of 
earnest conviction : 

‘¢ This impression has come to me like an intui- 
tion, without any volition on my part. ‘There is 
no use for us to fight against convictions, simply 
because we can’t understand them. All of life is 
a mystery ; we see and hear things every day that 
are hard to reconcile with our common-sense ideas. 
Whether this peculiar affair can be accounted for 
upon principles of natural law, or whether it comes 
under the head of diablery or magic, I am not 
prepared to say; but I am convinced, I repeat 
again, that I am what is vulgarly called Voudoued ; 
and I don’t mean to go to bed again until my 
pillows are examined. You know that they for- 
merly belonged to Mrs. Marsh, and have for a 
long time been under the control of her cook 
Susan who always was wicked and malicious ; and 
to injure her mistress, she has, I believe, practiced 
some of her Voudou tricks upon them. Don’t 
you remember, too, how sick both Mr. and Mrs. 
Marsh were before they broke up housekeeping? 
Since then all that peculiar suffering of the head 
which so depressed her has passed away. All 
these things have occurred to me to-day; hence 
my resolve.”’ 

So, to please Aunt Lucy, and somewhat im- 
pressed by her earnestness, Rosa and I put up our 
knitting and were preparing to solve the mystery 
of the pillows, when a quick knock at the door 
announced the return of our servant Kate. She 
looked very pale and seemed greatly excited, and 
before we could speak, she exclaimed : 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Little, mam! have you heard what 
the nagers are doing?”’ 

‘*T have heard of a great many things, Kate, 
but don’t know what you mean now.”’ 

‘‘Sure, mam, they are trying to kill the white 
people by putting things that have been blist by 
the divil, God save us, in their bids. I have jist 
seen some of them, wid me own two eyes, and 
sure only the divil’s own nimble fingers could 
make the likes of thim outlandish doings.”’ 








‘Tell us all about it, Kate,’’ said I, for my 
curiosity was now quite excited. 

‘*Well, Miss, you must know that me Cousin 
Dan, as big and strong a man as iver you see, has 
been ailing this long time back, and for the last 
two weeks not a fut has he been able to put out 
of the bid, and by the same token, he’s wore away 
to skin and bone, and is as wake asa baby. The 
doctor hisself can’t tell what’s the matter wid him. 
Well, mam, this morning there comes along an 
old nagur woman, that me cousin knows this long 
time, and has done many good little turns for, wid 
his dray, whin she wanted to move, or the likes of 
that. So, she stud looking at him mighty sad; 
and at last she says to his wife, says she: 

‘*¢¢T know what’s de matter wid Massa Dan, and 
please de Lord, I’se gwine to surcumwent de debil 
dis time, anyways.’ 

‘‘Then, mam, she ups and tells a long story 
about something she called a waudo; and Lord 
save us, man, if she didn’t say the thing was in the 
bid itself. So, me cousin was lifted up ona chair, 
and Aunt Sally begins to rip and tear at the feather 
bid, feeling all around, and muttering to herself, 
when presently out she brings a great lot of the 
outlandishest looking things that iver you set yer 
two eyes upon. There was coffins and crowns, 
and things that looked like fishes, barring the eyes, 
and frogs, and lots of other shapes, that could only 
be of the divil’s own invintion ; all made of feathers, 
too. Well, whin it was all clane of the imps, she 
sews the bid all up again, and makes it nice and 
comfortable. 

‘**Now Massa Dan,’ says she, ‘ we’s all right. 
Neber fear, honey, but after dis work, you'll git 
well in no time at all.’ 

‘* Bridget, that’s me cousin’s wife, picked all the 
things up wid the tongs; for divil a bit, saving yer 
presence, ladies, would she touch them, and drop- 
ping them into a basket, she carries them off to 
the praist. 

‘** Dont be bothering me, woman,’ says Father 
Smith, ‘the life’s wore out of me by the likes of 
thim, that peop:e bring here by the bushel ivery 
day. It’s a wiser head nor mine that can tell you 
what they are. Throw them in the street, go 
home, and pray God to keep us from evil.’ ”’ 

When Kate bade us good-night, she left three 
very nervous women behind her. But Rosa and I 
were more determined than ever to hunt the ‘ gob- 
lin damned,’’ if he was lurking in Aunt Lucy’s 
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pillows. So, we spread a large sheet on the floor, 
and with the mental aspiration, ‘‘ from all evil, 
good Lord, deliver us!’’ we began the momentous 
investigation. In went my hand, but it was caught 
at once by a network of threads that ran regularly 
and systematically from one end of the pillow to 
the other. Such regular lines might be laid on a 
flat surface; but in a bag of electric, vibrating 
feathers! some ingenuity beyond my ken, could alone 
accomplish that. To extricate my fingers, I pulled 
up one of the threads, which proved to be the 
ravelling of the linsey commonly worn by the ne- 
groes. To this summons up came a form that had 
no special likeness to anything we had seen above 
or under the earth, and yet bore the evidence of a 
design both original and unique. One design 
after another were thus extricated from this 
Ariadne-like labyrinth, each being different in 
form and varied in size, until we had a small bas- 
ketful of feathered shapes, which, as Kate ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘only the devil’s own nimble fingers 
could execute.’’ Satisfied that the pillows were 
thoroughly clear of these abortions, we next pro- 
ceeded to investigate their anatomical structure. 
We found them composed of alternate feathers and 
thread, each one laid with the utmost precision, all 
having a piece of soft red bark as a foundation. 
The spirits being all exorcised by this violent ex- 
pulsion from their familiar haunts, we began to seek 
for a clue to this barbaric mystery. 

‘*T believe,’’ said Aunt Lucy, pulling to pieces 
a fragment of the bark, ‘‘ that if there really is any 
power for evil in these Voudou practices, that the 
whole solution is to be found in this piece of wood. 
It is possible that it may be impregnated with some 
poison so powerful and subtle as to permeate the 
system of those who come under its influence. 
The most ignorant and barbarous nations have all, 
in different ages, possessed a remarkable acquaint- 
ance with such substances. They cover a wide 
range, from those which act instantaneously, upon 
external application, to others that are protracted, 
yet sure in effect, even requiring months and years, 
according to the strength of their preparation, to 
destroy the vital powers. The knowledge that 
many negroes possess of the qualities of various 
herbs, their fearlessness in dealing with snakes, 
lizards, and alligators, have no doubt furnished 
the wicked among them with a knowledge of these 
fearful qualities and the uses they may be put to. 
The caldron around which they perform their 
VoL. -X.—15 





weird, nude dances contains, no doubt, some 
deadly concoction, of which the Macbeth witches 
were comparatively ignorant. My own peculiar 
symptoms, and those of all others that I have 
heard of, every one of whom recovered when the 
pillows and beds were emptied, correspond much 
more to the effects produced by slow and latent 
poisons, than to the symptoms of acute disease.”’ 

‘*But, Aunt Lucy,”’ said Rosa, ‘‘ how do these 
things get into the beds and pillows? When and 
where do the negroes find the time and opportu- 
nity for working them up and placing them in the 
houses of all classes and condition of people? For 
we know that they have been found by many who 
never had a colored servant, and even those of 
their own color are not exempt.’’ 

‘‘T cannot give you any other solution of the 
mystery, my dear children, than the poisoning 
theory; although it is possible that there may be 
something of the supernatural mixed up with it. 
Such things have existed in former ages, and there 
are many signs in the present, which prove that 
the devil’s agency is not idle. The modus operandi 
is certainly as inexplicable as are the effects pro- 
duced ; but, if Satan has a hand in it, he has 
various ways, and numerous emissaries to do his 
work. Obsession is a fact in the past, proved and 
accepted by the Church. What has been, may 
recur again, according to God’s designs. Now, 
we can only form our own conjectures upon these 
strange things. Let us wait and see the result of 
the exorcism on Dan and myself; if we recover as 
rapidly as did Mrs. A—, Mr. H—, and so many 
others, we may hold any theory that suits us.”’ 

Aunt Lucy slept that night without any sensation 
of the old pain, and from that time became rapidly 
better. The same favorable report came from Dan. 
He was out again at his work; although, in all 
cases, a debilitating influence was felt in the system 
for a long time. 

The Voudou gods being thus apparently ap- 
peased by our reverence and homage, left us there- 
after in peace; but for some inexplicable reason, 
they were superseded the following year by a 
‘spirit or goblin damned’’ far more terrific and 
palpable in its manifestations ; much more difficult 
to exorcise ; one whose persistent, tangible visita- 
tions at the ‘‘ witching hours of night,’’ made it 
hideous with fearful sounds, and did 

Horribly shake our dispositions 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls, 
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THE PUEBLO INDIANS. 


By Major L. W. 


Tue -American reading public is somewhat 
familiar with the mode of life, habits, characteris- 
tics and general history of nearly all the tribes of 
aborigines in North America, either now in exist- 
ence or extinct, from the fact that public prints 
have, almost from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, teemed with accounts of Indian outbreaks, 
butcheries and outrages, accompanied with such 
general information about them as could be 
obtained and as these circumstances suggested ; 
but how many of the readers of this Magazine can 
recall anything said about a race of Indians now 
known by the name of Pueblo? The name means 
simply a town or village, and signifies nothing as 
to lineage, origin, habits, or characteristics. Yet 
this tribe is the remnant of a race the most ancient, 
and so far as authentic history informs us, the first 
to occupy any part of the country comprised in 
what is now the United States and Mexico. This 
people has a history of its own making, which can 
scarcely be said of any other tribe of copper- 
colored Ishmaelites which have entered so largely 
and so falsely into American history, and the 
romances and fiction and pathos of philanthropist, 
sentimentalist and blood-and-thunder writers of 
yellow-covered literature. They are scarcely men- 
tioned in any authentic history in the English 
language, and our knowledge of them comes from 
the partial chronicles handed down to us from 
their Spanish conquerors and oppressors, and 
from the ruins and other eviderces left on the 
rocks and mountains and in the valleys of Central 
America and Old and New Mexico, the scene of 
their former power and predominance. Their 
advent into this country antedates that of our 
ancestors many centuries. 

Notwithstanding they are Indians, they should 
not be included in the race, for they are entirely 
distinct in nature, mode of life, habits, tastes and 
pursuits, from the lawless, nomadic, wild and 
treacherous savage tribes who have always been 
their enemies and the enemies of the white man. 
The Pueblo is the only, one of all the tribes of 
aborigines in North America which has _ been 
uniformly and always and unequivocally friendly 
to the white man. ‘This is a broad statement, but 
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a refutation is challenged. The Pueblos were 
once a powerful and numerous people—the superior 
in all respects of any Indian tribe or nation which 
ever occupied any part of this country and known 
in history; yet very little is known of them as 
they are now outside those who live around them. 

Who and where are these Pueblos? They are 
the almost extinct remnant of the great people 
whose historic king and prophet and god was 
Montezuma, the founder of the capital of Mexico, 
the ‘* Halls of the Montezumas,’’ the builder of 
the colossal temples in Central America—the ruins 
of which may be seen to this day—who had a 
written religion and literature not Pagan or hea- 
then. In the twelfth century they were a brave, 
civilized, industrious and prosperous people, and 
continued such up to the time when the conquer- 
ing hosts of Spain, those mailed adventurers, came 
across the ocean about three centuries ago, in- 
vaded and subjugated their country and enslaved 
this peace-loving and noble race ; and beneath their 
oppressive rule they have passed away as a people. 
Yes, the Pueblos are the last remnant of the once 
proud, brave and happy people known in history 
as the Aztecs. This is the organic name from 
which came several tribes of different names, of 
which Pueblo is one. ‘They now live in the valley 
of the Rio Grande River, in Central or Northern 
New Mexico. They subsist by agriculture; they 
are the ‘‘Indian farmers of the Valley of the Rio 
Grande,’’ and number but a few hundred, living 
mainly in villages. In the valleys of this remote 
region may be found long grass-grown ridges, 
which are about the only remaining evidences by 
which can be traced the outlines of those cities 
and villages whose names are forgotten, and whose 
last occupants passed away four centuries ago. 
These ruins of walls that enclosed cities, for such 
they are, are about all that is left upon which the 
savans can speculate as to the people who formerly 
lived there. 

Their history is eternally lost, but there are 
sufficient and indubitable evidences left that these 
walls once protected the homes of the ancestors 
of the Pueblos, who now live in their humble 
villages, and are sustained by the fruits of their 
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own honest labor in cultivating the soil. They 
have been farmers from time immemorial, and are 
to-day. They have ever, so far as we have any 
knowledge of them, been self-sustaining. Neither 
this nor any other Government has ever paid them 
any annuities, or furnished them with guns, am- 
munition, or ponies, or anything else. They have 
never applied for, and probably never needed, 
Government aid. All their instincts, tastes and 
inclinations are peaceful, and tend to industry 
and quiet. Like the husbandman of old in ancient 
Egypt, they are patient, industrious, and laborious, 
and content with what the soil yields. In their 
way, and so far as they go, they are model 
farmers ; the unconscious teachers of those around 
them, whose ancestors were their conquerors. 
Under this tutelage the lazy and wretched Span- 
iards and Mexicans would be lifted out of the 
present degraded and heathenish condition in 
which they are in the valley of the Rio Grande, if 
they had the inclination to learn and the capacity 
to comprehend and profit by it. What they do 
know and practice of husbandry was borrowed 
from the Pueblos—at least, all the better features 
of their wretched husbandry. 

Some features of Pueblo husbandry are in- 
teresting, and well repay a trip there to see. 
Their plow is made like that used in-Egypt in the 
time of the Patriarchs, and has been used by their 
ancestors from time immemorial; consisting of 
two pieces of wood, one mortised into the other 
at such an angle as will make a coulter and beam. 
Often a crotch of a tree of the right shape is found 
and used fora plow. This implement, if it can 
be dignified with the name, is operated by the 
inevitable long-horned, lean and patient oxen or 
cows, yoked with a piece of wood, the ends of 
which are bound to the horns with strips of raw- 
hide; the plow is held by its one handle, and so 
guided with one hand as to scratch the earth, 
which has previously been flooded to loosen and 
soften its hard, sun-burned surface, and with the 
other hand the Pueblo wields a long gad with 
which, aided by screams and yells, he guides the 
team. ‘The scene is grotesque and unique to any 
one not familiar with it, reminding him of the 
rude wood-cuts illustrating Oriental farming in 
Biblical times. Their carts are as primitive as 
their plows. They are made entirely of wood, not 
even a nail or a screw is used—the most cumber- 
some and inconvenient vehicle ever seen or in- 





vented—it is hauled over their fields shrieking 
and squeaking, its axles perpetually oilless. In- 
deed, the uses of iron or leather are unknown 
among the Pueblos. Rawhide is used to bind 
and fasten everything that is bound or fastened. 
The tires, harness, straps, braces, lariats, and 
shoes are made of it. It is tough, strong, and 
almost indestructible. It is the universal thread 
and string, and serves the purposes for which it is 
used most admirably; what the Pueblo would do 
without can hardly be imagined. They harvest 
their grain with a dull sickle of iron, in the most 
laborious way conceivable. They thresh it by a 
process which is equally as grotesque and primi- 
tive as their plowing, and much more amusing 
and ridiculous. The ‘‘machinery’’ is rapid and 
lively in its motions, though decidedly irregular ; 
the nicely-adjusted cones, journals, axles, pivotal 
points, and such other modern arrangements as 
are used by Case, Pitts, and other old fogies in 
the manufacture of their threshers, are dispensed 
with entirely by the Pueblo. His machine con- 
sists of a circular space of ground as hard and 
smooth and clean as a Philadelphia pavement, is 
about twenty-five feet in diameter, with poles set 
in the circumference a few feet apart, and from 
one to the other are stretched strips of rawhide, 
making an enclosure; the wheat in the straw is 
put within the space made by this outer and an 
inside circular row of poles and rawhide, leaving 
a space in the centre, and a score or more of 
frisky, unbridled donkeys are let loose upon it to 
tread it out. Three women and one man or boy 
stand in the centre, and with shouts, kicks, and a 
vigorous application of whips and sharpened poles, 
so frighten and arouse these usually solemn, dig- 
nified, patient, melancholy, and slow-moving 
animals that they dance and kick and rush about 
on the wheat or corn in a most furious manner, 
and with their immense ears laid back, and flying 
heels, seem to take great satisfaction in revenging 
themselves on each other for the pricks, kicks and 
lashes they get from the stalwart Pueblo squaw; 
but the wheat or corn is ‘‘threshed’’ out. The 
process of winnowing and cleaning the wheat is 
also novel, if not so primitive. The women do 
this work mainly; they use a saucer-shaped basket, 
held high above the head, and the wheat and 
chaff are shaken out over the edge; the wind, 
either natural or created by artificial means, blows 
through it, carrying away the chaff; while an aged 
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and usually decrepit old man stands by with a 
broom, to sweep into the pile of wheat every stray 
or scattered kernel. 

The Pueblos are successful agriculturists, not- 
withstanding their very primitive way of doing 
everything, and the fact that they have not had 
the advantages (?) of reading the ponderous vol- 
umes discussing the science of agriculture and 
what they ‘‘don’t know about farming.’’ The 
section of country they cultivate is an oasis in 
their desolate, dry, grassless, and parched wastes. 
In their fields-one sees wheat of large growth of 
stalk and full yield of kernel; fair corn, peaches, 
apricots, rich clusters of grapes which burden luxu- 
riant vines; and the principal vegetables and ber- 
ries in their gardens, while by the side of these 
fields, divided only by the walls, it has the appear- 
ance of adesert. The Pueblo has demonstrated 
one fact—that these plains near the mountain base 
are susceptible of cultivation, and will bear cereals 
and vegetables, though requiring an inordinate 
outlay of labor in cultivation to bring them to the 
point of moderate production and yield. We 
rank a man in agriculture, as well as everything 
else, by his power of making things better than 
he finds them ; of smoothing the rough, redeeming 
the waste, improving, transforming and creating 
the conditions around him. Judging the Pueblo 
by this standard we cannot but conclude that he 
is, or has been an extraordinary man, and certainly 
a most remarkable Indian. It would be difficult 
to name a part of this or any other country pre- 
senting fewer materials of hope and use to the skill 
of man, and a combination of more of the least 
promising elements of successful agriculture, than 
than that which lies in Central New Mexico and 
Western Texas. Whatever the cause that drove 
either a willing or unwilling colony to dispute with 
these adverse elements the possession of this sec- 
tion, the prospect must have demanded the strong- 
est hearts and most resolute and determined nature. 
With no materials at hand, either wood or stone, 
it was a great triumph over great difficulties that 
the Pueblos should have contrived to rear on such 
foundations even the humblest settlement. It 
speaks volumes for them. ‘There is no doubt that 
these people were, as they still are in a measure, 
a race of peculiar hardiness and determination. 
The open-air conditions of their existence have 
invited and produced habits of sobriety, and gene- 
rally of abstinence, unknown to the Spanish-Mexi- 





cans who live around them. Nor have the inter- 
vening centuries of a condition of dependence, 
slavery and degradation robbed the Pyeblo of this 
Spartan quality. Such people built up Venice, 
under the most adverse beginnings, and made land 
and sea pay tribute to it. But circumstances which 
the Pueblo could not control have brought him to 
his present low estate. 

The Pueblos live in villages built of low houses 
of sun-dried (adobe) brick, made of the native soil, 
generally having earthen roofs, earthen benches, 
beds, and floor. Whether necessity is or not the 
**mother of a// inventions,’’ it certainly was the 
mother of the peculiar style of architecture em- 
ployed in building these houses. It was used cen- 
turies ago as as a means of protection against their 
wild, fierce, and cruel enemies, the Apache and 
Comanche Indians. Each house in those times, 
and mainly now, was a sort of castle—a place of 
residence and defence; it had no doors, the en- 
trance being through the roof, and when the family 
retire for the night they climb a ladder and go 
down through the roof, drawing the stairway and 
hole after them. The majority of them build in 
the same way now, and enter through the roof, 
though there is not the same danger of attack or 
molestation from the Apache there once was. 

This once numerous and powerful race has 
dwindled down from thousands and tens of thou- 
sands to a few hundreds, mainly living in this 
valley, a quiet, peaceable and industrious people, 
who seem to delight in shutting themselves out 
from the world, and enjoy isolation. Their fields, 
orchards and vineyards are surrounded with walls, 
mainly of adobe, built by hard labor and with 
great pains. They seem to have inherited this 
love of isolation and seclusion from their ancestors, 
who so lived, however, from promptings of fear 
instead of choice as their descendants do. This 
is a somewhat general characteristic of all the 
aborigines of this continent, though especially 
true of the ancestors of the Pueblos. They choose 
to keep aloof from all the hundreds of changes 
that are going on around them, the improvements 
in the arts and sciences and general progress in 
all respects, and quietly pass away to join their 
fathers without a memento, a monument or a 
world of history, save the meagre annals of their 
decline and death, as told by conquerors and 
destroyers. They have lived on in this way for 


centuries, occupied continually with the details of 
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the humblest life, clinging to their ancient habits 
and customs, apparently content; while the fierce 
Apache, the restless American, and the covetous 
Spaniard, have been and still are peering over 
their walls with mingled admiration, amazement 
and covetousness. He clings with the tenacity of 
second nature to his ancient belief that the im- 
mortal Montezuma, high priest of the sun, and 
king of the faithful, will come again from the East 
bringing deliverance; notwithstanding the fact, 
which ought to be apparent to him, that his race 
is gradually approaching absolute extinction. When 
our Government took possession of New Mexico in 
1850, the simple heart of the Pueblo was cheered 
with the belief that the Governor then sent out 
was the long looked-for Montezuma. But he was 
again disappointed, but his faith and courage were 
unshaken, and remain as firm to-day as ever. 
These Pueblos are a gallant and hospitable 
people. They know none of the ‘‘ small tricks of 
the trade’’ (at least don’t practice them), which 
characterize all other Indians and the Mexicans 
around them. They give you fruit or whatever 
they may have to give in response to your asking, 
and refuse money proffered in payment, except 
they are at their market-place. Is there an isolated 
instance on record or in the experience of any one 
of any other Indian or a Mexican giving a stranger 
anything? On the contrary they will lie you out 
of three times the value of what they offer if they 
can. That is Indian and Mexican character the 
country over, with the single exception of the 
Pueblos. Their ancestors welcomed the Spaniards 
with the same courtesy and kindness centuries 
ago, not knowing they were caressing and feeding 
a vipe? which had come to sting and destroy them. 
Their instincts are more humane and in all respects 
superior to the Spanish-Mexican ; that is to say, 
in the higher and nobler qualities of manhood. 
The primitive mode of life of the Pueblos is 
seen, also, in the dress of the male and female. 
The female wears a woolen garment similar to a 
shawl, bound around the waist with a red sash 
and covering the person to the knee only; under 
this is a snow-white garment which is so made as 
to leave exposed the arms and shoulders. The 
head is bound with a folded shawl, and the long, 
black straight hair unconfined and hanging about 
the shoulders. The male wears pants, shirt and 
moccasins. The former generally made of calico, 
the latter of rawhide, with the hair left on the 





bottom for a sole. Calico is about the only article 
worn or used by male or female not manufactured 
by themselves. They show the instinct of the 
universal Indian in soliciting the brightest colors. 
It is seldom one is seen without some one df the 
garments worn being made of calico—either the 
male or female. 

The Pueblo female is a model of physical beauty 
as to form, and often in features. She is tall, 
straight, and comely, often having the gracefulness 
and bearing of a queen ; a stalwart beauty, utterly 
unconscious of herself and that she is a fine speci- 
men of grace and statuesque beauty. There is no 
studied artificiality—all is untaught and unpadded 
nature. Such is the Pueblo squaw. The male is 
generally smaller in stature, shriveled in appear- 
ance, and insall respects of physical comeliness is 
inferior to the female. This settlement is a green 
spot in a vast, treeless, grassless plain, the liké of 
which will not be found again in travelling hun- 
dreds of miles in either direction from here. To 
the traveller, weary of the monotony of the deso- 
lation with which these plains are instinct, it is 
like finding among a vast extent of ruin a bit of 
green moss upon the dilapidated thatched roof, or 
ivy clinging to the mouldering pile and entwining 
about the broken column. 

A careful inquiry failed to elicit any definite idea 
of the religious belief of the Pueblos, any further 
than that the ‘‘ Immortal Montezuma ’’ is his god, 
and he cherishes the belief that some day this 
‘man from the East’’ will come again to his aid 
and deliverance—if this can be called religious 
belief. The lighted taper which the ancient faith 
of this race required is still kept burning on many 
a hearth in his far-off isolated home. What the sig- 
nificance of this is, is doubtful ; but it is suggestive 
of a beautiful thought. Nothing further than this 
could be learned of their religious belief. Their 
language is the original Aztec, adulterated some- 
what with other dialects. 

The reader may get the impression that this 
peaceable, agricultural people are and have always 
been incapable of self-defence, and dependent upon 
some protectingarm. Thisisnotthecase. Their 
entire life has been one of turmoil and strife. The 
Apache and Comanche Indians have always been 
their implacable enemies and have murdered and 
pillaged up to the time our Government took pos- 
session of New Mexico in 1850. The Spaniards 
had oppressed and destroyed them because of supe- 
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rior numbers, and enginery of warfare. They de- 
fended themselves against the Apache single handed 
quite successfully, but the treacherous and cruel 
Spaniard and Mexican have shown him no mercy, 
and have been the cause of all their woes and their 
downfall and decay asa people. ‘Their conflicts 
with the Apaches and Comanches and the raids of 
the invading Spaniards caused the appearance of 
ruin and dead history which New Mexico wears 
to-day, particularly in the valley of the Rio Grande. 
The ancient and crumbling church in Santa Fe, 
built nearly three centuries ago, and now pointed 
to by the natives there as the oldest thing they 
have any knowledge of, and visited by hundreds 
as a curiosity, is not the oldest thing in New Mex- 
ico. Centuries before this a civilization existed in 
the valley of the Rio Grande superior to that of 
the present native population. The cities whose 
walls have become almost extinct were in existence 
and inhabited by the ancestors of the Pueblo when 
the mound-builders of the Mississippi Valley were 
at their curious and little-understood work. The 
route leading from Southern Colorado down the 
Valley of the Rio Grande, known as the ‘‘ Great 
Southern Wagon Route,’’ was a highway for traffic 
long before the first road over the Alleghanies was 
constructed. The ruins of mines whose shafts have 
been closed for centuries are still to be seen, and 
the Pueblo’s ancestors knew how to take the pre- 
cious metals from their native beds and mould 
them into forms for ornament and use. They had 
a calendar in which the days of the year were three 
hundred and sixty-five, and the times and seasons 
were noted in it, long before the Spaniards crossed 
the ocean. They built colossal temples of hewn 
stone; they planted trees which still cast their 
shade over the swarthy, lazy crowds which throng 
the streets of the new city; the fountains which 
they made to ornament their yards and water this 
thirsty land are still running—built many centuries 
ago. 

It is a remarkable fact, that through all these 
centuries of conflict and change the Pueblo has 
remained unchanged in any essential respect. 
Their customs, mode of dress, methods of cultiva- 
ting the soil and harvesting the products, belief 
and habits, remain as they learned them from an 
ancestry that extends back centuries of time. 
Whatever they make, is made in the same way 
their ancestors made it. There is an utter lack of 
invention, and all they know seems to have been 





learned ages ago from hard experience. There is 
no industry, except that connected with agricul- 
ture—the universal pursuit ; no shops, no stores ; 
no sound of hammer, file, or hum of the wheel. 
Every house is a place of residence and defence ; 
each family is self-sustaining, producing every 
needed article of domestic economy and of all 
uses; they make the fire-baked pottery used to 
eat, drink and cook from; the water is brought 
from the spring in a tall, earthen jar on the head, 
as in Bible times. One may readily imagine 
himself living in the day of the Patriarchs. In- 
deed, it is quite likely their ancestors did—but 
this is not a question to be discussed in this con- 
nection. This people illustrate the communistic 
theory completely. 

They have, indeed, gone backward, not forward 
through all these centuries. But the truth, which 
must be apparent to them, is manifest to any one 
who will visit these Indians and study their history, 
that the day of their full extinction, and the ex- 
tinction of all the aboriginal tribes of North 
America, is not far distant. Would that it were 
not so with the Pueblos; but there is no com- 
promise with fate, death or destiny. Ever the 
patient victim of change, never the aggressor ; 
with the material for volumes of history, God 
only knows how pathetic and heroic, ‘stored in no 
archives, gone in the dead past; the poor Pueblo 
must leave his fields and simple home to a people 
with a higher and more creative life. The engine 
will soon be heard thundering down this valley 
over a track that has taken the place of the narrow 
path beaten by the goat and donkey. The merry 
eyes, white teeth, the brown and sturdy shoulders 
of the market women, peering above the wall at 
the market-place on the arrival of the government 
train, forgetful of the long train of wrongs which 
have pressed to the verge of extinction a hospita- 
ble and gallant race, will be superceded by the 
‘‘ American butcher ;’’ soon the white church and 
school-house will take the place of the drab adobe 
house, and the democratic pastor and teacher will 
teach the children to prattle in the English lan- 
guage instead of the Aztec or Doltec; and to 
worship the true God. But the Pueblo will ever 
merit the remembrance that his hands were never 
red with the white man’s blood; and that his 
hearth was abandoned peacefully in obedience to 
the dictates of a higher civilization. He simply 
yielded to destiny. 
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WE propose to give a few legends of Shrove 
Tuesday drawn from musty lore ; for many singular 
customs were anciently kept up in Scotland ond in 
Merrie Auld England upon this day, when good 
Catholics were expected to go to confession to be 
shrived from their sins and prepared to keep a 
holy Lenten fast. 

It would seem, however, that by the worldly- 
wise the day was not alone appropriated to confes- 
sions but to extra feastings in anticipation of the 
long fast of forty days they were about to keep. 
Hence Shrove Tuesday was also known as Pancake 
day. 

“ Let glad Shrove Tuesday bring the pancakes then, 
Or fritters with rich apples stored.” 

And certainly, from all accounts, they were pre- 
pared in great abundance. 

It is said the curfew-bell rang out its melodious 
tones as early as four o’clock in the morning to 
awaken slumberers to regale themselves with pan- 
cakes, fritters, and various other dishes of the kind, 
also to engage in the peculiar sports of the day. 

You must remember that those early risers had 
already had a good night’s rest, for instead of sit- 
ting up until past midnight, as is frequently the 
present custom, the curfew-bell (cover fire) was 
rung regularly at eight o’clock, and every one ex- 
pected to betake themselves to bed. In speaking 
of this custom, one has said: 

‘*Scarcely time enough was allowed to see the 
sun go down, and as for the science of astronomy, 
it surely must have languished in those days. 

‘* That every fire should be covered at the ring- 
ing of the evening curfew-bell was one of the laws 
that William the Conqueror ordained in England. 
But long before that Alfred the Great obliged the 
citizens of Oxford to follow the same custom, 
which is there kept up by some to the present 
day.”’ 

The curfew-bell, we are also told, received the 
unromantic name of ‘* Pancake-bell’’ from its mer- 
rily ringing in the morning of Shrove Tuesday, 
when all those who were especially fond of such 
edibles might partake of them in profusion. For 
from each and every house flap-jacks, slap-jacks, 
fritters, etc., were browned upon the hot griddles, 
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that all, in anticipation of the long fast, might eat 
until he 
“Can hold no more, 
Is fritter-filled, as well as heart can wish, 
And every man and maiden doe take their turne, 
And tosse their pancakes up for feare they burne; 
And all the kitchen doth with laughter sound 
To see the pancakes fall upon the ground.” 

Pancake-day not only had its grand feasting, 
but there were also numerous games, ridiculous 
sports, masking and revelry connected with it. A 
dish called crowdie was as popular in Scotland 
upon Shrove Tuesday as pancakes in England. A 
ring was put into the dish and the one who re- 
ceived it with his share of crowdte accepted it as 
an omen that he or she would be married ere the 
rest of the company. With the crowdie is also 
eaten the Bannock Junit or ‘‘sauty bannock,’’ 
which are small cakes made of eggs and meal mixed 
with salt to make them ‘‘sauty,’’ and then baked 
upon a gridiron, These bannocks are said to have 
a charm in them by which the lads and lassies may 
discover the future partners of their joys and 
sorrows. 

Then, too, in Scotland there is the Bannock 
Braude, or dreaming cake. They contain a little 
soot from the chimney, and the person baking 
them must be careful not to utter a word lest the 
charm which is invoked should be dispelled. Each 
person takes one of these mysteriously baked cakes 
and goes quietly off to bed, places it beneath his 
pillow and expects to have a most ecstatic vision 
of his sweetheart before morning. From hence 
doubtless arose the custom of dreaming on bed- 
ding cake. 

We find that one of the customs of Shrove Tues- 
day as far back as 1440, was for a certain personage 
to go about crowned as king of the year. He was 
mounted on horseback, his horse covered with 
tinsel and flauntry. He was proceeded by the 
twelve months of the year, all dressed appropri- 
ately. After them came Lent most singularly 
dressed in pure white, and decked with herring 
skins. The horse he rode was decorated with 
oyster shells ‘‘in token that sadness shulde followe 
and an holy tyme.’’ When this odd procession 
rode through the streets it was followed by many 
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other horsemen dressed in fantastic costumes. 
There were monks and monarchs, philosophers 
and fools; representations of birds with huge 
wings, and fearful-looking animals which took 
delight in frightening children. 

These doings on Shrove Tuesday are similar to 
the Romish Carnival. At first it was a feast of 
three days before Ash Wednesday, the earliest 
accounts of which are during the time of Pope 
Gregory the Great, in 600. It is doubtless the 
origin of the present carnivals, or Fasching as it is 
called in the south of Germany, and which con- 
tinues in that country from Twelfth-day to Ash 
Wednesday. 

Previous to the beginning of their long absti- 
nence, men devoted themselves to enjoyment, 
particularly during the last three days of the 
carnival. This carnival is nothing but the Satur- 
nalia of the Christian Romans, who could not 
forget their Pagan festival. At least it is said to 
‘* greatly resemble the Saturnalia which was cele- 
brated annually in December, with all kinds of 
mirth, pleasure and freedom in honor of Saturn, 
and the Golden Age when he governed the world, 
and to preserve the remembrance of the liberty 
and equality of men in the youth of the world.’’ 

During the last days of the carnival, and par- 
ticularly during the day which preceded the long 
fast, numerous plays, tricks, and freedom of every 
kind abounded. *From Italy the modern Satur- 
nalia passed to the other Christian countries of 
Europe. The carnival of modern times is cele- 
brated with the greatest show and spirit at Venice 
and Rome, and in this country at New Orleans. 

The Saturday preceding Lent is called *‘ Egg 
Feast,’’ and woe to the unlucky hen who does not 
lay eggs, for it is condemned to die. An especi- 
ally fat hen was usually thrashed to death in this 
manner. It was slung on the back of the owner, 
who was dressed in a fantastic style. He also bore 
a number of horse bells as a guide to his pursuers, 
who were all blindfolded. They were placed in 
an enclosure, with boughs in their hands. At a 
given signal the man with his fat hen danced 
around, while those with boughs, following the 
sound of bells, chased after to thrash the hen; 
often, of course, hitting the man instead. Some- 
times he would manage to get behind his pursuers, 
and the blindfold would thrash each other. This 
nonsense was kept up until the hen was killed. It 
was afterwards boiled with bacon and served with 





a plentiful supply of fritters and pancakes. 
originated the quaint lines : 
“ At Shrovetide to shriving go thrashing the fat hen, 
If blindfold can kill her then give it thy man.” 

There were also numerous sports with the cock. 
We will here give one: The cock was placed in 
an earthen vessel made for the purpose, in which 
only his head and tail were visible. This was sus- 
pended from a line which was stretched across the 
street about a dozen feet from the ground. There 
he swung for many hours as a target for those who 
wished to make a trial of their skill in hitting a 
poor defenceless bird, until he who broke the 
vessel and delivered the captive received him as a 
trophy. 

Among various legends of Shrove Tuesday we 
find the origin of ‘‘Jack o’ Lanthorn.”’ It is 
it is from a puppet called ‘‘ Jack o’ Lent,’’ which 
was thrown about by children of ye olden times. 
Another peculiar custom was pelting the doors of 
houses with all sorts of broken china, such as had 
accumulated during the year. It is thus described 
by one of our writers: 

‘* Throwing crockery against doors was usually 
done by small boys, who go around in parties with 
a leader. He goes up alone to each door, raps, and 
upon being admitted recites the following verse : 

“‘T be come a shrooving, 

For a little pankaik, 

A bit o’ bread o’ your own biaking; 

Or a little truckle o’ cheese o’ your own miaking. 
If you’ll gi’ me little I’1l ax no more, 

If you don’t give me nothing I’ll rattle your door.” 

And woe to the housekeeper who refuses this 
small request. This amusement is called ‘ Lent 
Crocking,’’ and its signification seems to be that 
as feasting is now over, there is no longer need of 
vessels in which to cook food, and they may there- 
fore be broken. 

From all] these customs it would seem that 
instead of Lent being looked forward to as a 
‘*holy tyme,’’ it was rather dreaded for its restric- 
tions ; and as much fun and feasting as possible en- 
joyed up to the very last moment, when, with strew- 
ing of ashes, the first day of Lent was ushered in. 

To such persistent revellers the check given 


Thus 


| during the Lenten season could not have availed 


much; though we may hope that with many it 
was a time of true penitence, self-denial and alms- 
giving—a seeking to do good which long left its 
hallowing influences and a brighter hope for the 
true Easter that may dawn for us all. 
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The Freedom of London.—The recent distinguished 
courtesies paid to our solitary, sagacious, and soldierly ex- 


President, whose European sojourn has been a continuous | 
and most memorable ovation, since his first arrival in Eng- | 
land, has suggested to the writer a reprint of the time- | 


honored certificate of the Chamberlain, issued to such worthy 
citizens and cé/ébres as may have acquired (by purchase or 
honorary tender of its Guilds and magistrates) the freedom 
of Great Britain’s famous metropolis. 

For several years I have had among my literary curiosities 
a parchment strip, bearing the autographic endorsement of 


Crosby, Mayor 1771, the obverse elaborately engrossed, to | 


the following effect: 

‘Charles Hoppey, son of Ja’ Hoppey, Appr. of his said 
Father Cit. and Turner of London, was admitted into the 
Freedom thereof and Sworn in the Mayoralty of Prass 
Crosby Esq? Mayor, and Sir Stephen Theodore Janssen, 
Bart. Chamberlain, and is Entered in the book, signed with 
the Letter O, relating to the Purchasing of Freedoms and 
the Admissions of Freemen (to wit). The Sixth day of 
November, in the Twelfth year of the Reign of King George 
the Third, and in the year of our Lord 1771. In Witness 
whereof the seal of the office of Chamberlain of the said city 
is hereunto affixed. Dated in the chamber of the Guild-Hall 
of the said city, the day and year aforesaid.” 

































































The municipal armorial bearings, which are here faith- 
fully reproduced, with crest, scrolls, supporters and motto, 
Domine Dirige Nos, occupy the left end of the certificate ; 
the official seal of the high-bred and bountiful baronet 
being barely recognizable on the dexter margin, where it 
has been hastily struck by a hand press. The well preserved 
vellum is of superior quality, the formal and incidental 
chirography (after a lapse of one hundred and six years) 
being remarkably clear and easily deciphered. The record 
itself, with the Chamberlain’s seal and the city arms, covers 
an oblong space of about eighteen inches, with a width of 
three and a half inches. H. CLay LUKENS. 


Origin of Names.—A large number of names derive 
| their origin from the seasons, as Winter and Spring; many 
others from the elements, as Frost, Snow, Flood; good or 
bad fortune; points of the compass, as North, South, East, 
West; dignities, offices, agriculture, utensils and astronomy ; 
| and also from animals, as Wolf, Lamb, Lion, Cat; vegeta- 
bles, minerals, colors, arms, etc. But by far the most 
numerous class of surnames are those which had their rise 
in certain trades or professions, of which a few are: Webster, 
a weaver; Baily, a bailiff; Fletcher, a maker of arrows 
| (from the French feche); Tucker, a cloth fuller, to say 
| nothing of the very obvious Butcher, Baker, Carpenter, etc. 
| A search in the old statute books will furnish plenty of such 

names as Robertus de Bakester (Baxter?) Simon Ironmonger, 
| John Daylaborer, etc. Another very fertile source of deriva- 
| tion was from places, as Gilbertus Anglicus, Godefridus de 
| Maunville, Henricus de Hessia, Guliemus Parisiensis, etc., 
| and most of the names terminating in by, ham, ton and ville, 
| belong to this class, Further a large number of surnames 
| 
| 


were originally patronymics—that is to say, names formed 
by the addition of son, or some other word expressive 
of a similar relation to the paternal name. The Normans 
superadded Fitz (the old French for /i/s), as Fitz-Allan, Fitz- 
Gerald, Fitz-Walte: ; the Irish O, as O’Donnell; the Scotch 
Mac, as MacDougall; the Welsh Ap, as Apthomas; and the 
Hebrews Ben, as Ben-hadad, signifying the son of Hadad. 


Ancient and Modern Extravagance.—Who among 
extravagant young ladies in these boastful times ever gave 
her lover, as Cleopatra did, a pearl dissolved in vinegar (or 
undissolved) worth $400,000? Then there was a Paulina, 
one of the fon in Rome, who used to wear jewels, when she 
returned her visits, worth $300,000. Cicero, who was com- 
paratively a poor man in those times, gave $1,500,000 for 
his establishment on the Palatine; while Messala gave $2,- 
000,000 for the house of Antony. Seneca, who was just a 
plain philosopher, was worth $120,000,000. Tiberius left a 
property of nearly $120,000,000, Czsar and Mare Antony 
both owned wonderful fortunes. Why, they talk about 
a man’s failing now for $1,000,000 as if it were a big 
thing. Czesar, before he entered any office, when he was a 
young gentleman in private life, owed $1,000,000, and he 
purchased the friendship of Quesor for $2,500,000. Marc 
Antony owed $1,500,000 on the Ides of March and paid it 
before the Kalends of March. This was nothing; he squan- 
dered $720,000,000 of public money. And these fellows 
lived well. Esopus, who was a play-actor, paid $400,000 
fora supper. Their wines were often kept for two ages, and 
some of them were sold for twenty dollars an ounce. Dishes 
were made of gold and silver, set with precious stones. The 
beds of Heliogabulus were of solid silver; his tables and 
plates were of pure gold, and his mattresses, covered with 
carpets of cloth of gold, were stuffed with down from under 
the wing of a partridge. It took $80,000 a year to keep up 





the dignity of a Roman Senator. 
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The Papal Succession.—We are enabled to announce 
with this number, that balloting in the Sacred College of 
the Cardinals at Rome, has resulted in the election of 
Cardinal Gioacchino Pecci, the Pontifical Chamberlain or 
Camerlengo. Cardinal Pecci is an Italian; he was born on 
the 2d of March, 1810, and is therefore in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. He was a prelate and private refendary in 
the household of Gregory XVI., who sent him as Nuncio to 
Brussels, and created him Archbishop of Perugia. In 1853 
the late Pope made him a Cardinal, and recently, though 
but for a few months only, his Chamberlain. The new 
Pontiff is to be known as Leo XIII. He is described as a 
sagacious statesman, with liberal views, possessing great 
administrative tact and ability; and as a learned scholar, 
good Bishop, and gentleman of blameless character. 


Political.—The advance of United States bonds in Lon- 
don, together with the further decline of the gold premium 
in our market, appears to have confounded our financial wise- 
acres to some extent. It was an effect contrary to that which 
they predicted would be produced by the passage of the Silver 
Bill. The silver advocates will no doubt claim that after all 
it is, as they said it would be, a good thing for the country 
to remonetize silver; that the public credit will not be injured 
by it, and that all those who thought differently were grossly 
mistaken. 

It will be well to reserve judgment on these points until 
the bill not only has become a law, but until its practical 
workings have been witnessed; and this we say while freely 
admitting that the first reception of the bill in the market, to 
a certain extent, justifies the silver men in boasting that their 
views were correct. 


The Eastern Question.—The present aspect of affairs 
in Europe gives cause for fear that the war isnot over. Tur- 
key seems content to accept such terms as her conqueror 
chooses to dictate, but Austria and England manifest a dis- 
position to interfere to prevent Russia from making such 
terms with Turkey as will result in a lasting peace. Austria 
insists on a conference of the Powers for the settlement of 
the questions growing out of the war. England is distrustful; 
and the latest advices from London state that the feeling is 
far from hopeful. Austriais said to have ordered the mobili- 
zation of an army corps. England is making preparations 
for war, pending the discussion of the supplementary vote. 
Gambetta, speaking for France, says that Russia must not 
presume to settle with Turkey alone the question relative to 
peace and the rectification of the boundaries of the smaller 
States involved in the war. This attitude on the part of these 
three great Powers has excited unusual indignation in Russia, 
By the Russians this subject of a conference is alleged to be 
a mere device to deprive their nation of all she has gained 
after so heavy an expenditure of blood and treasure, without 
themselves expending a farthing or losing a man, Mean- 
while Germany and the smaller States of Northern Europe 




















are looking on without venturing any opinion upon the sub- 
ject. It is evident that Germany is with Russia at the present 
time, as arrangements have been made to reach the coast 
through German-Baltic seaports should these of Russia be 
blockaded by the English fleet. 

In view of all these facts, the Czar’s declarations in his 
congratulatory address to his troops at St. Petersburg possesses 
great significance. Said the Czar, after congratulating them 
on the signing of the armistice: ‘ We are still, however, far 
from the end, and must continue to hold ourselves prepared, 
until we obtain a durable peace worthy of Russia!” Sucha 
declaration looks like a challenge to Austria, England and 
France. If the gauntlet is taken up, and the Czar maintains 
his present attitude, the world will witness a struggle com- 
pared to which the war in the Crimea was but child’s play. 

Still later news indicates, however, that the Czar has so far 
receded from his position as to consent to a conference of the 
Powers. This result, it is intimated, has been effected by the 
influence of Prince Bismarck, who, in decided though friendly 
language, notified Prince Gortschakoff that he was straining 
the situation beyond reasonable bounds. The time and place 
of meeting have not as yet been determined. The Czar is 
reported to have suggested the invitation to this Government 
to join in the conference, the truth of which, however, remains 
to be established. If so, and such invitation should be ten- 
dered, we trust our Government may have the good sense to 
excuse herself as diplomatically as the nature of the case will 
permit. We are a firm friend of the non-intervention doc- 
trine. We tender you our kind sympathies, gentlemen, in 
your trials and afflictions, but really we cannot accept any of 
your entangling alliances. 


The Franking Privilege.—A few hours before the news 
reached Philadelphia that the Senate had adopted the amend- 
ment restoring, in a modified degree, the old franking privi- 
lege, a package sent free through the mails from Washington 
and marked “ official business,’ was received in this city. 
It contained an official report, such as is properly mailable 
free, but enclosed in that report was a sealed envelope con- 
taining printed matter, which, although it related incident- 
ally to public business, was, in reality a personal communi- 
cation on perscnal affairs, defending the official who sent it 
from charges that he had heretofore been guilty of other 
unauthorized use of the postal privileges of an official! The 
Senate now proposes to restore the old franking privilege, 
limiting the weight of written and printed communications 
carried free to two ounces, With this limitation the linen to 
be sent to the home laundry by United States mail will have 
to be exceedingly fine, or the wearing apparel so sent free by 
mail will have to be made in sections, each weighing no 
more than two ounces, 


Ex-Governor McCormick, Commissioner-General of 
the United States to the Paris Exhibition, states that the 
prospects are that the United States ships Constitution and 
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Supply will be unable to carry out all the exhibits forwarded 
by the American exhibitors, and that he may be compelled 
to ask the Government to detail a supplemental vessel to 
carry the excess of goods, The Supply, which will sail 
from New York, has commenced taking her cargo, and the 
Constitution, which will sail from Philadelphia, is about half 
loaded, but both vessels will be despatched promptly. Messrs. 
C. E. Detmold and August St. Gaudens, on the recommen- 
dation of the advisory Committee on Art, have been appointed 
by Commissioner McCormick as a sub-Committee on Art in 
Paris, to pass judgment upon the works of American artists 
now in Europe, and one-eighth of the space allotted to the 
United States in the Art Gallery has been reserved for such 
works, William Maitland Armstrong, Superintendent of the 
American Fine Arts Department, will, upon his arrival in 
Paris, act in conjunction with the gentlemen above named. 


Following the large order from Russia for Philadelphia 
locomotives, comes the information that the Russian Govern- 
ment has just concluded, through Major W. R. Bergholz, a 
contract with the Morris & Cummings Dredging Company of 
New York, for deepening to a uniform depth of twenty feet 
the channel of the river Neva, between Cronstadt and St. 
Petersburg. Twenty-five thousand dollars were cabled to 
Russia last week as earnest money. The dredging “ plant” 
will cost two hundred thousand dollars. Most of it will be 
constructed in this country, and will be on hand ready for 
operation on the rst of May next. ‘The quantity of mud, etc., 
to be excavated is estimated at fifteen million cubic yards, 
and the work must be completed in four years. The superin- 
tendent and assistant of the dredging company sailed recently 
for St. Petersburg via Hamburg. The contract was obtained 
after sharp competition with English operators. 


Character.—There is no instinct implanted in the breast 
of man so universally active as the love of character. In 
this respect, the prince on his throne, the judge on his 
bench, the merchant in his counting-house, are alike. Touch 
them in whatever pertains to their worldly interest—their 
business or their wealth—and your interference, though it 
may indeed be rebuked, will yet be borne with comparative 
indifference. Tamper with them even in the matter of life, 
trifle with their health, expose them to disease, and still you 
inflict not a deadly wound; but let the pestiferous breath of 
slander breathe upon their fair fame, you touch their happi- 
hess in its most vital part. 

To a man of virtuous sensibilites and refined feelings, 
there is nothing in life that can be placed in competition 
with it. It is the chain that holds him to society, and the 
talisman that preserves his rank. Cast a mildew upon this, 
and you convert his moments of pleasure into seasons of 
anxiety and burning anguish. Blight his name, and the 
tinsels of fortune and existence itself would be considered 
as worthless. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash, 

But he who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enricheth him, 
But makes me poor indeed. 7 

This sentiment of the illustrious Shakspeare is but an ex- 
Pression of the common feeling of mankind. It comes 





ages. 
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home to the heart, stamped with the living impress of truth. 
The “ purse’? may indeed be rifled by the hand of the “rob- 
ber;” the pleasure of earth may be despoiled by the moth 
and the cankerworm; property may “take to itself wings, 
and fly away ;” yet what are all these worth, when compared 
with “my good name?” The hand of industry may again 
enable me to hoard the valued things of life; the “‘ sweat of 
the brow” may rear another habitation to shelter my defence- 
less head from the cold drivings of the winter storms and 
tempest; but no industry, no weeping, no gushing of tears 
from the fountains of grief, can restore a blighted character 


The Agricultural Exhibit at the Paris Exhibition — 
The work of preparing the exhibit of American agricultural 
productions for the coming Paris Exposition is progressing 
rapidly at the Department of Agriculture. 

The Souther1 States have shown enterprise in the work, 
and Virginia, South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, Kentucky 
and Tennessee have large contributions in preparation. The 
Northern States that will be represented are Connecticut, In- 
diana and Nebraska. California will be represented by some 
private contributions that will show to some extent what she 
is capable of producing. Contributions have been received 
from private sources in the other States, 

The Department has prepared, from material in hand, a 
collection of sections of the woods of our forest trees which 
have an established commercial value. A series of models 
in plaster of typical specimens of the fruits and vegetables, 
and cases of insects injurious to the principal crops, to be 
exhibited alongside growing specimens of the crops them- 
selves. Each insect will be accompanied by a card, stating 
the character of the injury it inflicts. The division in charge 
of the exhibits is in consultation with Mr. William G. Mark- 
ham, of Avon, New York, Secretary of the National Wool- 
Growers’ Association, with relation to the best means of 
securing a representative collection of American wools, 


The Chronicle of the University of Michigan has been 
investigating the Blue Laws of Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
and finds among them the following: 

** No young lady shall become a member of Mount Holy- 
oke Seminary who cannot kindle a fire, wash potatoes, 
repeat the multiplication table, and at least two-thirds of the 
Shorter Catechism. Every candidate for admissiou must be 
provided with a pair of rubber-boots, one pair of cowhides, 
a copy of “ Todd’s Students’ Manual,” one orthodox bonnet 
and a clothes-line. N.B.—No cosmetics, perfumes or fancy 
soaps will be permitted on the premises. No young lady 
shall devote more than one hour of each day to miscellaneous 
reading. The Atlantic Monthly, Shakspeare, Scott’s Works, 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” and other immoral works are strictly 
prohibited. The Boston Recorder, Missionary Herald, 
“‘ Doddridge’s Rise and Progress,” and ‘* Washington’s Fare- 
well Address ”’ are earnestly recommended for light reading. 
No young lady is expected to have any gentlemen acquaint- 
ances, unless they are returned missionaries or agents of 
benevolent societies. Daguerreotypes and plaster busts are 
also prohibited. ‘Thou shalt not worship any false im- 
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New Serial Story.—In our next number, we shall com- | 
mence the publication of a highly interesting, humorous and 
attractive serial story, founded on fact, entitled, “‘ HERBERT 
ORTON; or Justices’ Courts in the West,” by J. R. Musick, | 
Esq. The author, a distinguished member of the Missouri 
Bar, is a well known and characteristic writer, and in this, 
his latest, disp!ays a happy vein of rich humor, while the 
incidents in the plot are so linked as to maintain an un- 
broken interest throughout its reading. We can promise 
our readers an excellent treat. 


The New York School Journal, an Educational and 
Literary Newspaper, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
New York, and designed to advance the interests of school- 
teachers as well as the cause of education. From a cursory 
glance over its pages we are justified in recommending the 
Journal as a valuable and entertaining medium, and from 
whose pages the teachers of our land can reap much that is 
useful and instructive. 


The Scholars’ Companion, a paper devoted to the in- 
terests of the pupils of our schools, is also published by the 
Messrs. E, L. Kellogg & Co., of New York. Judging from 
the character of the numbers thus far received by us, and the 
display of a high order of moral standard as shown in the 
selection of reading matter, the COMPANION is deserving of a 
generous support, 


The New Jersey Home Magazine, a new candidate 
for public favor, is now on our sanctum table. Its contents 
are original, and evidently written by careful and conscien- 
tious contributors. It is neatly gotten up, and in tone gives 
indication that its publishers mean to give its readers a good 
home magazine. Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Haskell, of Trenton, 
New Jersey, are its publishers, 


Harpers’, Scribner’s, the St. Nicholas, and Lippin- 
cott’s, for March, come to us clothed in their usual bright 
habiliments, and present a rare literary feast that cannot fail 
to gratify the taste and fancy of their many readers. 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine, No. 2, Vol. I. 
—A beautiful Floral and Garden periodical, containing thirty- 
two pages of reading matter, very many fine wood-cut illus- 
trations, together with two most handsomely colored plates of 
Dahlias, Carnations and Picotees, has been received from 
the publisher, James Vick, the well-known floriculturist, 
Rochester, New York. It is printed upon an excellent 
quality of paper, and its general make-up is highly creditable 





as a literary production. All lovers of the beautiful in 
nature should subscribe for this valuable and entertaining 
treatise on garden culture. Subscription price only $1.25 per 
year. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, No. 125, Vol. 32, published quarterly under the 
direction of the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, 
Boston, Massachusetts, has been received. That it sustains 
tke design set forth in its prospectus, a glance at its pages 
will fully substantiate. As an auxiliary it must prove of 
invaluable service to the historian in the future. 


President McCosh says, afrofos of Chauncey Wright’s 
“Philosophical Discourses”: “It is a curious circumstance 
that Boston, with its annexes, Cambridge and Harvard, 
does not produce original minds. Hawthorne and Long- 
fellow, who struck out a path for themselves, belong to 
Bowdoin, little one though it be, and not to Harvard. 
Channing was the eloquent defender of English Unitarian- 
ism, a system now dead and ready to be buried. Emerson 
is the echo, ina less powerful but softer tone, of Carlyle. 
Fiske is the admiring American expounder of Herbert 
Spencer. Chauncey Wright adopted the philosophy of John 
Stuart Mill, and was the ablest defender of Darwin in this 
country. The peculiarity of Boston is that it catches the 
spirit of the age, and takes up at an early date the last new 
thought and method and follows them till they change to 
something else. It has not, except in politics, been able to 
advance beyond the times and guide them. Its able men 
have not self-sacrifice enough to retire for years from the 
public gaze in order to construct a truly great and influential 
work. What they produce must be read at the first club 
meeting, or issued in the coming number of the magazine. 
Boston has been and is too much a city of literary conver- 
saziones, and of mutual-admiration coteries.” 


A rare collection of Bibles is to be found in the Lenox 
Library, New York. The most famous and valuable is the 
Mazarin Bible—so-called because a copy of the same edition 
was owned by Cardinal Mazarin. It was the first book 
printed wifh movable type, and came from the press of 
Gutenberg at Mentz in 1455. Only one other copy is known 
to exist in this continent, owned by the estate of the late 
George Brinley, of Hartford, and soon to be sold by his 
executors. The last copies sold in London brought respec- 
tively $17,000 and $13,550. Another curiosity in the same 
library is the original copy of Washington’s farewell address, 
for which Mr. Lenox paid the sum of $2,003. 


The Government Library.—The entire number of vol- 
umes in the library of Congress is now about three hundred 
and fifteen thousand. This library is especially rich in peri- 
odicals, nearly all the English and American reviews and 
magazines being taken, with many of the most valuable in 
foreign languages. The files of newspapers alone now ex- 
ceed five thousand bound volumes. The law requiring a 
copy of each publication to be filed, will soon swell the 
number immensely. 
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The Responsibility of Architects and Builders.—A 
story is told of a retired architect in one of the provinces of 
France, who, induced by the requests of his neighbors, took 
up his pencil again, and prepared plans for a certain public 
building, but with the express understanding that he was not 
to be concerned in the erection thereof. While in process | 
of construction the building fell, or some portion of it proved | 
insecure; and the architect, notwithstanding the exceptional | 
conditions of his service, was condemned under the strict law | 
of France to fine and imprisonment. He was ruined in his | 
estate and died before his release; and his funeral was at- | 
tended by the principal architects of the country, and by a | 
a great army of his fellow-citizens, who desired in this man- | 
ner to bear testimony to their sympathy and respect. 

Doubtless to the discipline of such laws, even though ad- | 
mitting of no discretion on the part of those who administer | 
them, is to be attributed the gradual formation of those tra- | 
ditions of construction under which France now enjoys an | 
almost complete immunity from such catastrophes as we | 
have grievous occasion to record every week in this country. | 
A profession carrying with it such grave responsibilities would | 
not be eagerly embraced by half-instructed youths, who must | 
needs complete their education at the expense of the indul- | 
gent relatives, friends or neighbors who employ them, who | 
must be dependent upon the skill of the draughtsman, acting | 
in the capacity of dry-nurse, and upon the honesty of con- 
tractors working after impracticable plans. An architect 
liable to personal punishment would take pains to calculate | 
his strains, his weights, and the strength of his materials; to | 
study his fire-escapes and other contrivances for the security 
of life, and zealously to supervise the construction of his piers 
and arches and ties; and a builder, under the same circum- 
stances, would neither construct nor advise to the construc- 
tion of a staging without more careful consideration than he 
seems to bestow under our present happy-go-lucky system, in 
which neither forethought nor caution is encouraged. Yet it 
cannot be denied that such tragedies as the burning of the 
Brooklyn Theatre, of the Southern Hotel at St. Louis, of | 
Hale’s piano factory at New York, or the fall of the dome of | 
the Rockford Court House, or of the roof of the New York | 
Post-Office, or even of the temporary staging in Blackstone 
Square, are impossible in France, and would be impossible 
in Brooklyn, St. Louis, New York, Rockford, and Boston 
under laws by which the safety of the citizen is secured by 
the peril of the builder. 





| 
| 


A Wonderful Clock.—In Mengel’s building, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, is now on exhibition in all probability the 
most wonderful clock in the world. It was built by Stephen | 
D. Engle, a watchmaker, at Hazelton. He is about forty- 
five years of age, and was about twenty years in perfecting 
the clock. Mr. Reid paid Engle five thousand dollars for it. 
Engle never saw the Strasburg clock; in fact, he has not | 
travelled more than two hundred miles from home at any | 


time. This clock stands eleven feet high; at its base it is 
about four feet wide, and at the top about two; it is about 
three feet deep at the base, gradually less towards the top; 
its colors are dark-brown and gold. The Strasburg clock is 
thirty feet high, yet its mechanicism is not so intricate, nor 
has it as many figures as the Hazelton clock. The Strasburg 
clock’s figures are about three feet high, and the American 
clock about nine inches, Three minutes before the hour a 
pipe organ inside the clock plays an anthem; it has five 
tunes; bells are then rung, and when the hour is struck, 
double doors in an alcove open, and a figure of Jesus 
appears ; double doors to the left then open, and the apostles 
appear slowly, one by one, in procession; as they appear 
and pass Jesus they turn towards him, Jesus bows, the apostle 
turns again and proceeds through the double doors of an 
alcove on the right; as Peter approaches, Satan looks out of 


| a window above and tempts him; five times the devil 


appears, and when Peter passes, denying Christ, the cock 
flaps its wings and crows. When Judas appears, Satan 
comes down from his window, and follows Judas out in the 
procession, and then goes back up to his place to watch 
Judas, appearing on both sides. As the procession has 
passed, Judas and the three Marys disappear, and the doors 
are closed, 

The scene can be repeated seven times in an hour if 
necessary, and the natural motion the clock produces is 
four times per hour, whereas the Strasburg procession is made 
but once a day, at 12 o’c.ock. Below the piazza is the main 
dial, about thirteen inches in diameter. To its right is a 
figure of Time with an hour-glass. Above this is a window, 
at which appear figures representing youth, manhood and 
old age. To the left of the dial is a skeleton representing 
Death. When the hour-hand approaches the first quarter, 
Time reverses his hour-glass and strikes one on a bell with 
his scythe, when another bell inside responds, then Child- 
hood appears instantly. When the hour-hand approaches 
the second quarter or half-hour, there are heard the strokes 
of two bells. Then Youth appears and the organ plays a 
hymn. After this, Time strikes two and reverses his hour- 
glass, when two bells respond inside. One minute after this 
a chime of bells is heard, when a folding-door opens in the 
upper porch and one at the right of the court, when the 
Saviour comes walking out. ‘Then the apostles appear in 
procession. The clock also tells of the moon’s changes, the 
tides, the seasons, days, and day of the month and year, and 
the signs of the zodiac; and on top a soldjer in armor is 
constantly on guard, walking back and forward. As the 
hours advance, Manhood, Old Age and Death take part in 
the panorama, 


Rapid Locomotive Building.—In the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad shops at Jackson, Michigan, two gangs of work- 
men, numbering fourteen men each, attempted to put two 
locomotives together in the shortest time yet made. The 
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jacks were applied, the huge boilers were raised and bolted 
on their frames, then they were placed on their wheels with 
all possible expedition, while simultaneously work was pro- 
gressing on every portion of the machines, which were rapidly 
assuming perfect form. Water was let into the boilers, and 
even while men were working at the grates the fires were 
kindled, and the “infants” began to warm up for their work. 
At last one of them is ready for the smokestack, and is pulled 
along the track until she stops beneath the one designed for 
her, which hangs above her. 

“Lower away, cast off your tackle, go ahead,” and the 
yard engine pulls her out of the house and to another shop 
for completion, her constructors working as she moves, and 
busy hands being employed in fastening the bolts which hold 
the smokestack in its place. A few moments more and the 
last screw is turned, the last bolt is fastened, the engineer 
stands in his place, and in just two hours and fifty-five min- 
utes from the time the signal to commence was given the 
throttle is pulled, and the first of the twins moves off com- 
pleted, followed a moment later by her mate. 

All the pieces of machinery connected with the locomo- 
tive had been finished and ready for use beforehand, but none 
had been fitted. On the same day the two new engines made 
trips of seventy-six miles each and worked nicely. 


How a Boy Helped the Growth of the Steam Engine. 
—The steam engine had now assumed a form that somewhat 
resembles the modern machine. An important defect stil] 
existed in the necessity of keeping an attendant by the 
engine to open and shut the cocks. A bright boy, however, 
Humphrey Potter, to whom was assigned this duty on 
a Newcomen engine in 1813, contrived what he called a 
scoggan—a catch rigged with a cord from the beam overhead 
—which performed the work for him. The boy, thus making 
the operation of the valve gear automatic, increased the 
speed of the engine to fifteen or sixteen strokes a minute, 
and gave it a regularity and certainty of action that could 
only be obtained by such an adjustment of its valves. This 
ingenious young mechanic afterward became a skilled work- 
man and an excellent engineer, and went abroad on the 
continent, where he erected several fine engines. Potter’s 
rude valve gear was soon improved by Henry Beighton, and 
the new device was applied to an engine which that talented 
engineer erected at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1g18, in which 
engine he substituted substantial materials for Potter’s unme- 
chanical arrangement of cords, 


The Spiromore.—This instrument devised by M. Woillez, 
for resuscitating asphyxiated persons, and particularly those 
who have been in danger of death by drowning, is claimed 
to’ be superior to all other methods. It consists of a sheet- 
iron cylinder, lage enough to receive the body of an adult 
person. This cylinder is closed at one end and the body of 
the patient is inserted, feet foremost, at the open end up to 
the neck, round which a diaphragm is placed in such a 
manner as to prevent air from entering the cylinder. An air 
pump is then set to work; the air is drawn off from the 
cylinder, with the result of causing a partial vacuum, when 
the outer air by its weight forces itself into the lungs through 
the mouth and nostrils, which are exposed to the external 





air; by an opposite action of the pump the air is allowed to 
reénter the cylinder, and respiration is thereby imitated. A 
glass plate inserted in the cylinder enables the operator to 
watch the movements of the chest, which rises and falls, as 
in life, with the alternate working of the pump; these may 
be repeated about eighteen times a minute, and an exact 
imitation of natural breathing is thereby effected. 


Prismatic House Signs.—A new contrivance for ren- 
dering the numbers of houses visible by night, is becoming 
general in Paris. It consists of a hollow triangular prism 
about nine inches long, two of whose sides are formed of 
panes of blue glass, on which the number of the house is 
picked out in white. This prism-shaped lamp-glass rests 
against the front of the house, so that the two sides with the 
numbers on them can be plainly seen by the passers-by. In 
the interior of the prism is a gas jet, fed by a pipe from the 
house. Householders on the Avenue del l’Opera have been 
obliged to supply this mode of numbering at their own 
expense on the houses they are building; and the municipal 
authorities have introduced it on some four hundred and 
fifty of the municipal establishments, schools, police offices, 
fire brigade offices, etc. 


The Missing Link.—Professor Rudolph Virchow, of the 
University of Berlin, has been seeking for the “ missing 
link” between man and the lower animals, but does not 
seem to have found it. He claims that fossils of men have 
certainly been found in the quaternary age, and admits that 
it is possible that such remains are to be found in the tertiary. 
“ Not a single fossil skull of an ape has been found that 
could really have belonged to a human being... . Asa 
matter of fact we must positively recognize that, as yet, there 
always exists a sharp line of demarcation between man and 
the ape.” And in regard to the progressive development 
of man, after he had left the supposed lower animal origin, 
the Professor declares that “if we gather together the whole 
sum of the fossil men hitherto found, and put them parallel 
with those of the present time, we can decidedly pronounce 
that there are, among living men, a much greater number of 
individuals who show a relatively inferior type than there are 
among the fossils known up to this time.” Concerning the 
old cave-dwellers, pile-villagers and bog people the Professor 
maintains that they prove to be a very respectable society. 
They have heads so large that many a living person would 
be glad to possess such. Professor Virchow does not plant 
himself in opposition to the theory that man had his ances- 
tors among other vertebrate animals. He would not be 
astonished if proof should be adduced of such an origin. 
But he frankly avows that every posilive advance made in 
the study of the subject has “actually removed us farther 
from the proof of such a connection.” So we need not yet 
be positive that apes were our progenitors. 


There are some sixty glass manufactories in Pittsburg 
and its immediate neighborhood, in which five thousand 
men are employed, and a capital of some ten million 
dollars invested, producing fabrics to the amount of about 
seven million dollars. 
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Energy and Activity.—A wise man will never rust out. | 
As long as he can move or breathe, he will be doing some- 
thing for himself, for his neighbor, for posterity. Almost to 
the last hour of his life, Washington was at work; so were 
Howard, Young and Newton. The vigor of their lives 
never decayed. No rust marred their spirits. It is a foolish 
idea to suppose we must lie down and die because we are 
old. Who is old? Not the man of energy; not the day 
laborer in science and art, but he only who suffers his ener- 
gies to waste away, and the springs of life to become motion- 
less; on whose hands the hours drag heavily, and to whom 
all things wear the garb of gloom. “Is he old?” should 
not be asked, but “Is he active?” “Can he breathe freely 
and move with agility ?”? There are scores of gray-headed 
men we should prefer, in any important enterprise, to young 
men who fear and tremble at the approaching shadows, and 
turn pale at a harsh word or a frown, as at a lion in their 








path. 





A Truthful Wife.—Doctor S » whilom professor of 
Hebrew in one of our theological colleges, had a strong 
impression that his wife was not the most tender-hearted 
woman living, and it had even entered his imagination that 
she was not capable of deep and self-sacrificing love. In 
fact he had more than once let her see how his mind was 
bent in that respect, and be sure that it did not at all mend 
the matter. 

One day the doctor had gone to a neighboring town to 
visit a friend, on foot. On his way home, and when far 
away from any human habitation, a sudden shower befell 
him—aye, it came to be a storm with lightning and thunder, 
vivid and crashing. The poor man was in a terrible plight. 
He was subject to rheumatism, acute and painful, and a 
thorough wetting by rain would be sure to bring it on. As 
a strange and ghostly luck would have it, at that moment 
the old sexton came along upon his hearse. He had to 
drive directly by the doctor's door. The good man hailed 
him and begged for a ride. 

“I shall die if I get wet,” he said. 

‘‘There ain’t room up here, doctor, for only one, and a 
plagued small seat at that; but if you’re a mind to get inside 
do so. Sakes alive! I’d rather ride in there strong and well 
than dead.” 

The doctor did not stop long to consider. Any port in 
such a storm as that, he thought, as he crept into the body 
of the hearse, and pulled the narrow door to after him. 

In due time—just before noon—the sexton pulled up at 
the doctor’s door, and the good wife, who had chanced to 
be standing at the front window, when she saw the ghostly 
equipage stop at her door stone, went to see why it was. 

“For mercy’s sake, Mr. Prout, what’ve ye stopped here 
with that dreadful thing for?” 

“‘T have the doctor—your husband—inside, madam.” 





“Goodness me! Who'd ’a thought it! No more mid- 


night trampin’ over the everlastin’ old Hebrews !—Sally!— 
Sally!’ suddenly turning, and directing her voice down into 
the cellar kitchen—* take that mutton out of the oven! Take 
it right out! It'll make dinners for to-morrow and 4 
She stopped suddenly, for just then she saw her husband 
crawling out from the hearse. She saw this much and then 
retired within the citadel. What transpired there we cannot 
say. It were better not to tell, perhaps, even if we knew. 





We live in an age of pleasant frauds. Russia leather is 
made in Connecticut; Bordeaux wine is manufactured on 
Kelly’s Island; French lace is woven in New York; Italian 
marble is dug in Kentucky; English cashmere is made in 
New Hampshire; Parisian art work comes from a shop in 
Boston; Spanish mackerel are caught on the New Jersey 
coast, and Havana cigars are rolled by the million in Detroit. 
And for practical purposes it is of small account. “A rose 
by any other name,” etc. But if one is troubled by a notion 
that things are only valuable if genuine—that shams are 
inherently and forever wrong and annoying—why then he 
must cultivate exceeding shrewdness, and not hope to get 
things “ cheap.” 


Misunderstood.—Captain Ahrens, a neat, nice little 
blonde of an ex-Prussian officer, best known to fame as 
husband to Pappenheim, caused a laughable little error at 
the Peabody Hotel Christmas Eve night. Going to the 
steward the Captain said : 

“I want supper for twenty-sefen after te obeera to-nidt.” 

* Certainly, sir,” from the steward. 

‘“* Te finest you can get up, mint you.” 

*« Certainly, sir.” 

The opera was over, and the cantatrice goes to her room. 
The head waiter steps out, shows his ivory, and bows. 

“« They are ready, madam.” 

“« What ?” questioned the great Eugenie P. 

‘* The twenty-seven suppers you ordered.” 

“ Me?” the eyes of the madam stared. 

“ Your husband ordered them, madam.”’ 

“ No, not twenty-sefen supper, but doo supper for number 
twenty-sefen room, I orter,” said the little Captain, as he 
came up with his great spouse’s wraps. 

An explanation followed. The cantatrice’s room was 
number twenty-seven, but the steward understood the Cap- 
tain to mean twenty-seven suppers, there just being twenty- 
seven members of the troupe stopping at the hotel. 

The bill was settled. 


Small Things.—In the animal kingdom are found myriads 
of forms so minute that their bulk is reckoned by less than 
the millionth part of a cubic inch, yet each one is endowed 
with organs of sense or assimilation sufficient to serve the 
purpose in their sphere of life. The vegetable kingdom, also, 
offers abundant specimens of microscopic forms calculated to 
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excite our admiration by their beauty and minuteness of their 
organisms. Such is notably the case in the several forms of 
Diatomacee, The straited marking of Pleurosigma fascoila 
aggregate 64,000 to the inch, while Amphipleura pellucinda 
often exhibit strize exceeding 100,000 to the lineal inch. And 
yet the skeletons of these minute organisms are composed 
mainly of silex, the silex again being made up of silicon and 
oxygen. Notwithstanding the almost infinitesimal magnitude 
of the organic world, human skill is able to compete in the 
matter of minuteness, Platinum wires are being drawn so 
fine as to rival in minuteness the smallest fibre in a spider’s 
web, Gold has been deposited upon the surface of other 
metals, and drawn to such extreme thinness that a thousand- 
millionth part of a grain exhibited the visible characteristics 
of the metal. The oscillations of the horizontal pendulum 
can be measured to the 1-80,000,000 part of an inch, by the 
aid of a small mirror, a beam of light, and a graduated scale 
for reading the vibration. Nobart, with a mechanical skill 
unsurpassed, has repeatedly ruled with a diamond-point upon 
glass the nineteenth band of his test-plate, consisting of lines 
less than 1-112,000th of an inch apart, and it is claimed that 
he succeeded in ruling plates covering 224,000 lines per inch, 
such as would aggregate in superficial areas to over 50,000,- 
000,000 to the square inch. 


« Will you always trust me, dearest?” he asked, looking 
down into her great blue eyes with unspeakable affection. 
She was a saleswoman at an up-town shirt store, and she 
told him business was business, and he’d have to pay cash 
every time. 


A Beautiful Illustration.—If any one should give me a 
dish of sand and tell me there were particles of iron in it, I 
might feel for them with the finger in vain. But let me 
take a magnet and sweep through it, and how would that 
draw to itself the most invisible particles by the.mere power 
of attraction! The unthankful heart, like my finger in the 
sand, discovers no mercies. But let the thankful heart 
sweep through the day, and, as the magnet finds the iron, so 
it will find, in every hour, some heavenly blessings—only 
the iron in God’s sand is gold. 


A shrewd old Yankee said he didn’t believe there was 
any cure for downright laziness ina man, “ But,” he added, 
¢ «]’ve known a second wife to hurry it some.” 


Standing Within.—Christian faith is a grand cathedral, 
with divinely pictured windows. Standing without, you see 
no glory, nor can possibly imagine any; ‘standing within, 
every ray of light reveals a harmony of unspeakable 
splendors. 


A wag went to the station of one of the railroads one 
evening, and, finding the best car full, said in a low tone, 
“Why, this car isn’t going!” Of course this caused a 
general stampede, and the wag took the best seat, In the 
midst of the indignation the wag was asked: “* Why did you 
say this car wasn’t going?” * Well, it wasn’t then,” replied 
the wag, “ but it is now.” 
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Obtaining Advertisements.—When Tom Flynn was 
the artist of the Open Letter, he laughed at the idea that 
there was any trouble connected with the soliciting of adver- 
tisements. Said he: 

“TI can get a page of ‘ads’ in a day.” 

It was suggested that he couldn’t get one “ad” in a week. 
He canvassed three days with no result, and on the fourth 
came in with a half column dentist advertisement. 

“ Put that in,” he cried, triumphantly. 

« What did you charge him for that ?” 

“ Ten dollars.” 

“ Where's the cash ?”’ 

“Took it out in trade. He agreed to pull two teeth, but 
I only let him pull one, and he broke that off and left a root 
in the gum. If any of you fellows want a tooth pulled, go 
street, as there’s five dollars coming to us.” 

It was subsequently developed that the tooth was a sound 
one. 


Why Like the Moon?—The Lowell Courier funny 
man evolves this: Here is a conundrum which we do not 
remember to have seen in print: ‘ Why is a big pig looking 
out of the second-story window like the moon?” Because 
it looks round.” If anybody triumphantly retorts that the 
moon does not always look round, you can reply that the 
pig doesn’t, either. 


Difference of Memory.—One man, from taking a glance 
at an object will sketch it correctly; another could not give 
a correct representation were he to labor a month. The 
mind of another is more for living objects, and, like Cuvier 
or Knox, he carries in his memory the names and forms of 
hundreds of plants and animals. 

A third has a propensity for the faces of his fellow-crea- 
tures, and, like Themistocles, he can name each of the 
twenty thousand of his fellow-citizens; or like Cyrus, he 
could remember every soldier in his army, the like being 
related of L. Scipio and the Romans. The day following 
the arrival of Cineas, ambassador of King Pyrrhus, in Rome, 
he saluted by name all the senate and gentlemen of the city. 
George III. had also an extraordinary power of recollecting 
faces. 

The taste of a fourth is for languages, and like Mezzofanti 
or Alexander Murray, every word he hears or reads in a 
foreign tongue, becomes a life-long heritage. 

Another retains mathematics, the symbols of which require 
a peculiar cast of memory. Such a mind is generally desti- 
tute of love of color, of music, etc.; it wrestles with the 
artificial symbols that express the most important truths of 
the world. 

The natural history memory has to do with artificial sym- 
bols, but with these it mixes the consideration of actual 
appearance to the senses. The taste of another is for choice 
emphasis and diction; like Wakefield he can repeat the 
whole of Virgil and Horace, Homer and Pindar. 


Canine Education.—If you want to teach a dog arith- 
metic, tie up one of his paws, and he will put down three 
and carry one every time. 





